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a PERSONAL WORD — 
je FROM THE 


HOUSEHOLD EDITOR 


It always gives me much gratification to make desirable 
additions to my circle of frends. In now taking charge of the 
Household Department of American Agnculturist and becoming, | 
hope,-very well acquainted with each and all of you, I am antici- 
pating much pleasure. I consider it a real privilege to be able to 
come in touch with the strong men and women of our older 
Middle and Eastern States and the progressive South—sections with 
fine records of accomplishment and a bright future. If any word 
of mine, now and later, may be of help to you wives and mothers 
in your efforts to make a perfect home; if I can help the boys and 
girls to solve any of their special problems, I shall feel that my 
editorship of this department h 
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other calling, because of her desire that they should have an easier 
life than hers. 


The sense of isolation has been mitigated by the telephone, 
the trolley and the rural delivery for many of you. Now if 
more modern conveniences are put in a home and more social good 
times encouraged, the farm will be regarded as it rightly should 
be—the finest place in the world for a real home. 


The old cry of expense is always heard when this subject of 
home conveniences is broached. Yet one first-class grain harvester 
takes more money out of the family exchequer than would buy home 
conveniences to lighten by half the work in theshouse. Where is 
the farmer today who cradles his wheat because of the expense of 
buying the up-to-date machine! He could do as his father did— 
perhaps he has more strength to follow antique farm methods than 
his wife has to carry all the water in and out of the house because 
his mother never insisted on having a water system—but does he ? 
Women are naturally self-sacrificing; it is one of our greatest 
virtues. But, as I'm able, I want 











not been in vain. _ If our stories of 
adventure and heart interest aid the 


through the columns of my House- 
hold Department to be a force to 











father of the family, and the son to 


help the women readers to be not 





while away a pleasant hour, so 


much the better. 


No part of American society 


today has a finer and broader sphere 
in which to do its life work than ~ 
the farmer. You are your own 
master to an extent unknown in 
city environment. _It is this inbred 
independence of thought and action 
that has made the farm such a 
mighty factor in our nation. It 
explains the fact that 80 per cent 
of the leading men were born and 
brought up on the farm, receiving 
from it their inspiration for achieve- 
ment. 











One of the main topics under 
discussion today is the conservation 
of people on the farm. It seems 
to me that. this whole matter rests 











quite so self-sacrificing—and to be a 
little more self-saving. A woman's 
strength and enthusiasm are as much 
an asset in the home as dollars in 
the bank. Indeed, a good mother 
is a priceless possession for any 
family to have. 

This department can never be 
made what it should be, a real 
source of usefulness to my readers, 
unless you are willing to do your 
part. I need your suggestions and 
criticism. If you don’t tell me what 
you like best, it is very probable 
that many times you won't get it. 
White and tell me what you would 
like to see in the household columns. 


In what way can I best help you? 
I am sure the household pages of 
American Agriculturist then will be 


























with you women on the farm; your 


what I most desire, a real help to 











satisfaction or your discontent with 
the conditions under which you live. 
If a farmer's wife is overworked, 


she will consciously or unconsciously 


woman “from the ground up.” 
Reynolds availed if of a 
There 


my friends, the farm women. 











influence her children to follow an- 
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HOW MANY MEALS A DAY? 
BY THE. HOUSEHOLD EDITOR 
N another column is printed an 
article on the two meals a day 
system, written by one of our sub- 
scribers. Within the ‘last few 
years a change has taken place in the minds 
of many people regarding the amount of food 
a person should eat. 


Some of the most radical adherents of this _ 


new movement believe that nearly all the dis- 
eases that man is heir to may be cured by 
fasting. The extent of the fast being any- 
where from two to thirty days. But the more 
conservative of the members have simply ‘cut 
the number of meals and the amount of food. 

Public sentiment had been’ gradually 
changing in regard to the food question 
before Dr Fletcher gave the movement a 
definite form and name. Gluttony has gone 
out of fashion. Think of the roasted beeves, 
meat pasties, different game, fishes, etc, that 
King John and his barons considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the inner man at one meal! 
Coming down to the time of our grandfath- 
ers, where is the family now which would 
make way with barrels of cider apple sauce, 
pounds. of dried fruit, eight to ten hogs dis- 
posed of in various ways, etc, in a winter? 
In those days, even at a company tea, it was 
deemed that a guest was not duly hono-ed 
unless there were three or four different 
cakes, at least two kinds of pie, and several 
varieties of sauce at the one meal. 

But we have grown more “‘commonsensi- 
eal’’—a_ limited amount of food well cooked 
and served now takes the place of the heavily 
Jaden board of old. 

One of best features of this new movement, 
in my eyes, is the weight it places on thorough 
mastication. There is no doubt that a less 
amount of food is necessary, if time is taken 
to masticate it well. In this age of rush, too 
many people bolt down their meals half 
chewed, throwing added and unnecessary 
labor on the digestive tract. If you are rushed 
and lack time to eat a meal slowly, go with- 
out it until you have the time at your com- 
mand to eat properly. ’ 

Personally, I think there is danger of this 
new food crusade being carried to the other 
extreme. I certainly believe in moderation 
in all things, including food, but we must 
remember that the food we eat is the fuel 
for our bodies, and medical authorities gen- 
erally agree that very few cases of dyspepsia 
are caused by overeating, but that poor food 
is the underlying cause. Growing children 
and men and women engaged in active labor 
use up Many more calories a day than people 
engaged in sedentary occupations. This 
should be taken inte account when advising 
everyone to eat less. A fleshy person may 
diet because the fat already stored in the 
tissues for use can be burned instead of eat- 
ing more food for that purpose. One of the 
best known authorities on stomach diseases 
has given this advice for the benefit of the 
average dyspeptic: “Eat plenty of every real 
food for which you have an appetite (if you 
haven’t one, go and get one out of doors), 
and watch the _ regult. Plain starvation, 


HVE traveled round the country, and I've seen 
a heap o’ sights, 

I've been up to the city, and I've set up late 
o’ nights ; 

I've seen the Rocky mountains, been through the 
Great Divi 

And been Se Coney Island, too—and had a steam- 


boat 
I've knocked around a bit, | guess, for more than 
a year— 


The doctor said a change would make my ail- 


ments disappear ; 
hisln t dune oot to take what he called just 
». @ festt— 
a pore ts 
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whether voluntary or involuntary, Causes 
more dyspepsia than any other dietitic con- 
dition, and the foundation of many a boy's 


or girl’s weak stomach or poor digestion is. 


laid in early childhood by a system of skimp- 
ing and dieting and disciplining and depriv- 
ing them of the adequate supply of real foods 
they craved. When a dyspeptic stops living 
on husks, health foods’ and hot water, like 
the prodigal son, and begins to eat real foods, 
he usually gets well.” 

I would be very glad to print in my house- 
hold columns some of the views of our read- 
ers on this subject. - If you have had any 
experiences on either sice of the dieting 
question, write us, telling your opinions on 
this matter. -I will print as many of these 
letters as space will permit. 


HE APPRECIATED THE SEX 
BY WILL TEMPLER 

A storm of sleet had been faNing since day- 
light and by noon the streets were ankle deep 
in slush. 

“Bob,” said the Yankee mechanic to his 
English shopmate who was dawdling at his 
bench, ‘‘aren’t you going home to dinner? the 
whistle has blown.” 

Bob cast a GAreless eye toward the window. 
“I’m not going ’ome to difiner today,’’ -he 
drawled, ‘‘too bloody nawsty, don’t y’ know. 
My missis is to fetch my lunch in a bawsket.” 

“Ain’t you the big, lazy -lummix,’’ sneered 
the Yankee; “it’s too ‘bloody nawsty’ for 
you to go home to dinner, but your wife can 
tramp a dozen blocks through -the storm to 
bring it to you; it’s not too ‘bloody nawsty’ 
for the woman, and she’s of the weaker sex.”’ 

“There’s no doubt of women being of the 
weaker sex,’ Bob admitted grudgingly, 
then in a burst of admiration, “‘but man 
dear, did it never strike you what a 
bloomin’ lot of grit they ’ave?’’ 
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Twas only just this morning that | met my son 
in town, 

Where he had come to get me, when he. brought 
the butter down; 

And all today, I've worked away, as hard as | 
could lick, 

And now I'm tired—but natural like, and feeling 
pretty slick ; 

For when I finished up the -chores, and filled the 

woodbox, too, 

And done a thousand other things that I could 
find to do, 

I a oy ones slippers out, pulled off my coat and 


yee piy Some ee pe ere cage ee 
suits me best. 


THE TWO-MEAL-A-DAY SYSTEM 
Cc. S. B. 

There, are comparatively very few families 
who do with two meals a day; not but what 
there are many who know they would feel 
better, could work better, and in general 
would have better health on two, meals than 
three a day. Some are not satisfied with 
three, they must eat between~meals and 
perhaps an extra lunch before retiring. We 
used to do that way, and it required con- 
siderable wili power to change to strictly 
two meals a day, but since we do with two 
meals we appreciate a benefit in more ways 
than one. 

We tried for some time to have a late 
breakfast, about eight or nine o’clock, and 
dinner about five, but that did rot suit us at 
all’ We then learned of some doing with- 
out breakfast, and we tried that. We did 
not quit breakfast all at once, but by grad- 
ually eating less, at first doing with a cup 
of coffee and a dish of breakfast food; 
soon dropping the breakfast food and hav- 
ing the coffee weaker, until finally a cup 
of hot water sufficed; and that is all our 
breakfast now. Have dinner at half past 
eleven anda: supper at half past six, which 
makes it all right for almost any kind. of 
work or business. Our Stnday. meals are 
changed, -however,. on account of going to 
church; we have a light »breakfast at eight 
and dinner at four. 

By doing without breakfast those who have 
never tried it have no idea how much work 
can be accomplished during those morning 
hours. With no breakfast to prepare, and 
no dishes to wash, we can at once go about 
our washing, ironing, churning, or whatever 
else is to be done.~ The morning hours are 
by far the most pleasant, and one seemingly 
can accomplish more then than later in the 
day; especially is this the case during the 
hot summer days. How nice to get into the 
garden early, do the hoeing, weeding and 
gather vegetables for the day, and later on 
as the sun gets hot go into the house or 
under some shade tree and rest while pre- 
paring things for dinner and supper, and per- 
haps have time for sewing, fancywork or 
reading. Besides adopting the no breakfast 
plan at our~house we have also adopted 
plainer fare, and that means less baking 
of cake, pie and pudding, also a saving of 
time and labor. Tea and coffee have almost 
entirely disappeared from our table except 
when we have guests with us that desire it. 

Meat also is eaten sparingly. By eating 
only twice a day we do not desire any more 
at a meal than when we had three meals. If 
between meals we had that hungry feeling, 
all we have to do is to take a good drink of 
water, and that answers, and we drink freely 
all the water we desire, but not much at 
mealtime. -< 

We seldom are sick or feeling bad, and .if 
more people would practice this way of eat- 
ing, be out in the open air all that is possible, 
take cool baths every morning, sleep with 
windows open there would be fewer occasions 
to call the doctors and very miuch less suf 
fering would be among the people. 


OHERE'S different kinds of tiredness, and I've 
felt ‘em every one, 

I've galavanted all around and called it having fun 

And then at night, not feeling right, at twelve 
o'clock ormore, 

To sleep in some strange bed that bumps your 
spine and makes it sore ; 

But there's another kind—the kind that grips you 
—— and through, 

That comes from only work—but work that you 
are used to do; 

And you can sleep from eight t’ five, good, genu 
ine, real rest— 

There’s no two ways about it, boys—the old 
farm suits me 

Vi Adams Mitchell 
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The Summer Boarder as an Asset 


One way in which the producer and consumer can get 
together to the benefit of both—Even pure air and water have a market value 


HE summer board- 

er crop is just as 
legitimate, and 
rather more prof- 
itable, than any 
other crop on the 
farm. More and 
more each year do 
people from the 
cities seek the 
country for a 
period of time varying from one week to 
three months, according to their inclination, 
and the contents of their pocketbooks. Many 
of these people were reared on farms and 
delight to get back to the pleasures of early 
days. Others are out of health, and still 
others are simply in search of a change of 
scene and amusement. To all these the aver- 
age farmer may cater proftably if he will. In 
this way, as in no other, can producer and 
consumer meet to the advantage of both. 
Here the farmer can sell his milk, butter, 
cream and eggs, his early vegetables and 
fruit, and more than this, his pure spring 
water, clear fresh air and beautiful scenery, 
which in no other way will bring him money, 
at retail price, and here the city dweller 
can purchase articles of food, sure of their 
freshness, purity and genuineness. If the 
farmhouse has ample room, it 





By C. T. WILTSHIRE 


is impossible to clean it perfectly. Over the 
mattress place a cotton pad or thick comfort, 
and tie it to the mattress edge to keep it 
smooth. Have the coverings light. Blankets 
are the best, but cotton comforts do very well 
if not too heavy. Do not make them more 
than three pounds in weight, then they may 
be washed handily if they become soiled. The 
furniture may be ever so oid-fashioned pro- 
vided it is not unsightly. Prepared varnish 
stain will cover a multitude of sins on old 
furniture. Have at least one good, comfort- 
able rocker in each room. If the house does 
not boast of a bathroom, be ste the toilet 
facilities are sufficient in each room. Plenty 
of towels and fresh water at all times. 
Some of your country-born boarders may 
prefer to go to sleep on an old-fashioned 
feather bed once more. Every farmhouse 
has them. Offer them that the boarder may 
take his choice, but do not put a person who 
is not used to them into such a bed without 
telling him beforehand, and offering to 
remove the feather bed if he desires. Home- 
made rugs are usually well liked by the lady 
boarders. They will go into raptures over 
them sometimes. The man boarder will not 
care what is on the floor, so that he does not 


have to get out of bed on to a glassy 
cold floor.in the morning. Remove from 
the parlor all your treasured knickknacks. 
The boarders do not want them, and 
they may not be as careful of them as 


you could desire. Follow the same rule here 
as in the sleeping rooms. Have everything 
clean, fresh and quietly tasteful, but do not 
crowd the room with furniture. Have nothing 
that will not be used, and have that comfort- 
able. Easy chairs, a couch that is comfort- 
able, an organ or piano, books and magazines 
and papers. If this room is homelike here is 
where the boarders will congregate on rainy 
days, and other days when they do not care 
to be out of doors. If the lady of the house is 
tactful she may often suggest some form of 
amusement that will entertain when out of 
doors fails for some reason to be desirable. 
The singing of old-fashioned hymns to the 
accompaniment of an organ has whiled away 
many an hour, and always brings back mem- 
ories that it is good for people sometimes to 
remem ber. 

Make the house a home for your “paying 
guests,”” but above all, make of it a purely 
country home; do not make the mistake of 
trying to make a city home of it. They left 
the city to get into the country. Give them 
what they want in generous measure. Have 

comfortable seats, shelters and 





is not necessary to be to any 
great expense to prepare for 
summer boarders. They do not 
expect city accommodations; in 
point of fact they do not want 
them. They want a change, 
and are not averse to roughing 
it a little. If the demand for 
rooms is more than the house 
will supply a colony of sleeping 
tents erected near the house, 
with neat cot beds, will often 
be just what is wanted. There 
are some essential things that 
must not be overlooked if suc- 
cess is to be assured. The 
rooms must be perfectly clean 
from start to finish. Take 
away all stuffy draperies, dusty 
carpets and superfluous furni- 
ture. Paint woodwork - and 
floors with light, glossy paint, 
and paper walls with paper of 
a quiet yet tasteful design. 
North rooms seem more sunny 
if the prevailing tints are rose 
or yellow. Sunny rooms seem 
cooler if the tones are greens 
or blues. The paper may be the 
cheapest possible, but it should 
be renewed often enough to 
keep it clean and fresh. 








Bedroom Furnishings 


Place rugs before the dresser 
and the bed, or one large square 
in the center of the floor, and 
these should also be clean, and 
be kept so. Furnish the beds 
with mattresses of a fair qual- 
ity. The filled mattresses with 
cotton top do well. when fresh. 
Keep coyerings over these mat- 
tresses sq that they may be 
kept clean. The casing may be 
removed and washed, but once 








lounging places out of doors. It 
is not necessary to have a reg- 
ulation lawn. The orchard, or 
the woodlot, if not far away 
from the house, will suit them 
even better, provided pains has 
been taken to make comfort- 
able places for them to sit or 
lounge avout. Hammocks and 
camp stools-that they can move 
from place to place are liked, 
and even the sugar camp may 
be made into a summerhouse, 
and equipped with reading 
tables, chairs, and other devices 
for comfort and entertainment. 
They often prefer to go some 
distance from the house, as they 
get more of the wild, woodsy 
atmosphere there. 

None of these things men- 
tioned cost much money, and 
there is no better way to turn 
time into cash than this. With 
a well-furnished table the aver- 
age boarder will be content and 
come again next year, which is 
much better than to fill the 
house again with strangers. 
Friendships of much pleasure 
and helpfulness are sometimes 
formed in this way. Do not 
overcrowd your accommoda- 
tions. There may be tempta- 
tion to do this if there is de- 
mand for rooms, but resolutely 
refuse to take more than you 
can make comfortable, for if 
you do not you will detract 
from the comfort of the whole 
house. As to the advertising 
end of the business, a small 
advertisement in a city paper 
will usually be all that is 
needed at the beginning, and if 
your house is satisfactory it 








the mattress cover is soiled it 





“I’m going a-mitking, sir,”’ she said 


will advertise itself thereafter. 
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. should. have been the one to 
come?” The declaration in his 


Gin Who Posed as wha e : 
rem *E — 2 


Boots to Tremble In—-V 

TUYVERANT felt, rather than knew, 

that Thurley had been uncommonly 

perturbed. He could not ask her 

what had occurred, and he could 
not know that the sight of Acton Gaillard, 
more than the abominations of Fiaschi, had 
wrought upon the girl at his side to humble 
her splendid equipoise. 

Thurley, for her part, was excited to a new 
intensity of agitation. What it might signify 
thus to have Gaillard drift once more across 
her orbit was more than she dared conjec- 
ture. They could not help but meet. Wild 
dreams of denying her former identity flashed 
for a moment on her thought, only to be dis- 
missed at once as utterly preposterous. Gail- 
lard was not the sort of man to be tricked 
or deceived for half a minute by any device 
so childish. What would or could Alice do 
in such eventuality? Could she still continue 
her friendship, her support, her exploiting 
care and expenditures? Stuyverant was talk- 
ing, trying to start a conversation, trying to 
lead her away to the quiet retreat of the 
palmroom beyond. She could not listen. She 
heard as one in a dream. The wondrous 
butterfly existence on which she was barely 
launched seemed about to fade away. And 
she loved it so! It had been so absolutely 
joyous! 

in that bewildering moment she was fear- 
fully. tempted. She could meet Actom Gail- 
lard, here, soon, within the 


eyes Was Startling in its candor. “It was a 
privilege, a compensation, perhaps, for all I 
seem doomed -to surrender. If I could only 
feel I had been of the smallest service; it 
would make me immeasurably glad. 

“Tf you knéw how good it is just to sit 
down—with a friend,” she said, “you would 
not insist on serving beyond my wishes.” 

He smiled. “Do you think I may have 
forgotten the heavenly relief of sinking to a 
seat and—giving up the wheel to abler hands? 
Do you think I shall ever forget a single 
instant of that experience?”’ 

“Might it not be better,’’ she said, with a 
little pang at her heart, “‘to forget that after- 
noon?”’ 

“But why,’ he demanded, suddenly a prey 
to vague alarms, even fears of her hopeless 
remoteness from himself. “Why forget, when 
the Fates themselves arranged the meeting— 
invoked their powers so unexpectedly—threw 
me at Fortune’s feet?” 

“It might be better,” she repeated, “if we 
could.” 

She had net intended to -add those final 
words; but someway her heart cried out in 
protest, as she half perceived her fairy world 
retreating from her vision. 

Stuyverant felt some mighty enginery lift- 
ing at his heart and a floodgate burst by pent 
emotions, till the warm tidé engulfed his 
inner being “If we could,” he murmured, 
leaning a little nearer and barely resisting the 
impuise to lift her hand to his lips. 

“It was .nothing—the least that anyone 
could do.”’ She was warmly glowing as she 
met his gaze, and the thrill in his pulses 


increased. “It was such a beautiful, sponta- 
neous action as one may not forget,” hk 
answered, his breath coming fast, his eyes 
aglow with ardor. ‘“‘Not an accent fell, o1 
hardly a drop of rain, that [ do noi 
remember.” 

She suddenly realized that she must check 
their wanderings; that she had permitted hin 
to stray and draw her with him to the prim- 
rose edge, where the foothold was perilously 
insecure. 

“How is your wrist?” she asked him ear- 
nestly. “It will not be permanently injured?’ 

He leaned back and met her questioning 
gaze with a baffling spark in his eyes. “li 
was not my wrist that received the serious 
blow.” 

“Not your wrist?” she echoed, refusing to 
understand. “You were hurt internally’ 
Have you seen a doctor? You shouldn’t have 
come here tonight!” 

He felt her drifting swiftly back to a more 
conventional mood. “Coming tonight was 
the only thing that could do me the least bit 
of good,” he declared. ‘And it has, as you 
may see.” 

“Oh, I’m glad!” she replied. 
change of air and scene.”’ 

“It is What I have seen,” he answered dryly 
even triumphantly, referring to the tender, 
honest mood she had been betrayed into 
revealing. “I shall always be far better 
after tonight.’”’. She half understood hin 

only. “Will you take me to 


“It’s the 





hour,- and throw herself upon 
his mercy, tell him all, beg him 
to aid her in her harmless little 
pretense. After all, she was not 
pretending much. She was 
merely permitting a foolish 
world to make her a runaway 
Princess. 

She clung to Stuyverant un- 
consciously, with the helpless 
weakness of a child. He 
thrilled as ene receiving a 
sacred trust. He realized that 
she was not preciseiy herself, 
that her dependence on his arm 
was that of one distraught. Her 
trust and helplessness were not 
to be seized and made his own, 
and yet they filled his being 
with a pulsing joy that was 
worth the price of a kingdom. 

“Shall we sit here where the 
air is fresher?” he said. ‘“‘May 
I get you an ice or something 
to drink?”’ 

“No—oh, no, thank you,” 
she answered at last smile- 
lessly, looking at him with her 
great brown eyes as. full of 
eager query as a child’s. ‘‘Have 
I been acting—very queer?’ 
She sat on the bench 

“A bit faint, I should say,” 
he answered, taking the seat at 
her side. “Perhaps you were 
hurt, stepped upon. [I never 
thought of that.” He had sud- 
denly remembered his own 
overpowering faintness when 
his- wrist was broken in the 
park. 

She too must have harked to 
that incident—and _ thereby 
roused from the daze to her 
mind that the sight of Gaillard 
had developed. 

“Il was a little hurt,” she 
answered, faintly smiling in his 
eyes. “Isn’t it odd that you 





Alice, now?” she interrupted, 
smilingly. 

“Certainly,” he answered 

. without moving; “‘but they are 
still dancing. It is still my) 
number. Do you’ very much 
wish to go?”’ 

She laughed. 
wish to Stay?” 

“Just a little more than any 
thing else in the world.” 

A little of her. roughishness 
returned. She rose from th: 
bench. “Then by all means re 
main, and I will go alone, ani 
both our wishes will b: 
granted.”’ 

He could not have repressed 
his smile, despite his disa) 
pointment. ‘Tf witches had 
not been abolished by law,” h« 
said, “some of us would tremble 
in our boots.’ 

She was facing her Cinderella’ 
hour in the moment she started 
for the larger room, whe: 
Gaillard would doubtless be 
encountered. 

“Think of the luck of 
having boots to tremble in, 
she answered, “or even a paic 
of slippers.”’ 

He took her back to Alic: 
as the music died away and th- 
chatter of voices arose. She 
had barely been seated at her 
fairy godmother’s side wh<« 
Gaillard appeared with a coz'- 
mon frietd, to be formal!: 
presented. 


“Do you much 


Lost. Ground to Be Regaine" 


The dance was an .extrs 
interpolated in a program 4 


ready sufficiently protracte: 
Gaillard had assumed it as 4 
natural right with a boldness 
and directness that left Thur 
ley practically helpless. 
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“Well, Thurley,” he said '/0 
his evenly modulated murmur, 
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adjusted so readily to carry to her ears alone, 
“we meet again.” 

“She could only nod her head. _ Already 
the wisdom of abandoning all thought of 
deception was apparent to her mind. 

“How marvelously well you look,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“‘You fit your niche, and fill your 
role to perfection. You don’t know how glad 
I am to see you again—and to see you here.” 

She felt the significance of those final words 
as if they had been written in fire. Seeing 
her here was so different from seeing her a 
tutor in New Haven! She attempted a smile. 
“You are very kind.” 

He pressed her arm tightly with his own. 
“Do you know, little girl, after all, there is 
nobody like you in the world?” 

Thurley resented his attitude. She instantly 
foresaw by intuition that Gaillard would pre- 
sume upon their past relationship, and her 
old resolve to mete him out his punishment 
flashed to rebirth in her breast. She was 
hedged about with dangers; she knew she 
must move discreetly and with skill. 

She required time to think and feel her 
way. Her best defense was unobtrusive 
fencing. “Nobody like me at all?” she asked 
him lightly. ‘Is that rather fortunate—or 
otherwise?” 

“Look here!” he said. ‘“‘You may as well 
know, Thurley, that I never got over my gen- 
iine feeling, after all. I hurt myself worse 
than I ever injured you.” 

The truth of the matter was that her 
beauty had overwhelmed him, made captive 
his self-centered being, while the things he 
had heard of the “Princess” and the obvious 
madness of her suitors, paying court, had 
aroused his. pique, his jealousy, his over- 
whelming love of dominance, and set him 
mad to possess his oldtime mastery again. 
All this was apparent to Thur- 
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MRS BROWN LEGHORN’S ESCAPE 


ANNE PORTER JOMNNSON 


AZY thing!” sniffed Mrs Brown 
Leghorn, as she perched herself on 
the edge of Mrs Plymouth Rock’s 
nest. ‘“‘Lazy thing! Here you sit, 

day after day, while the rest of us are out 
having a good time. You've certainly lost 
your mind!” 

For several days Mrs Brown Leghorn had 
been making these ugly remarks to Mrs Plym- 
outh Rock, who was almost losing her 
patience. 

“You don’t even go to roost at night,” 
persisted Mrs Brown Leghorn. ‘Too lazy to 
sit on the roost! Ha, ha, ha!”’ 

Mrs Plymouth Rock was angry at this. 
“Kindly attend to your own business, Mrs 
Brown Leghorn, and I'll attend to mine,” 
replied Mrs Plymouth Rock, looking her 
enemy straight in the eye. “If I wasn’t afraid 
of breaking these precious eggs, you certainly 
wouldn’t bother me very long. Instead of 
being lazy, I am busy, very busy. In a few 
days I’ll show you something that will make 
you fairly green with envy.” 

“Oho!” screamed Mrs Brown Leghorn, 
‘you will! Indeed, indeed!’’ Giving Mrs Plym- 
outh Rock a dab, she hopped down and ran 
to tell the others the latest joke on Mrs 
Plymouth Rock. It was very hard to endure 
these cruel taunts every day for three weeks, 





over on the other side of the yard, if you 
care anything for them. I despise the peep- 
ing things. They're nothing but nuisances. 
I wouldn’t be bothered by a set of youngsters 
for anything, not I. They’re always in the 
way. Now I’m perfectly free to go about 
exactly as I please, but you—-why, you can’t 
take a step without that pack right at your 
feet. If you find a nice bite, you must hand 
it over to them, while I—” 

“You’re a very selfish and unhenly hen,” 
broke in Mrs Plymouth Rock. ‘I want to 
assure you that I take the greatest pleasure 
in providing for my family, and any hen as 
selfish as you are is not fit to be called a hen 
at all.” 

“For goodness’ sake, do take those yelling 
things away, quick! Fk simply can’t endure 


that everlasting ‘yeep, yeep.’ How thankful 
I am they don’t belong to me! You certainly 
have my sympathy,” she screeched, as Mrs 


Plymouth Rock turned haughtily away, fol- 
lowed by the twelve, 

‘Ha ha! How funny you look!” called 
Mrs Brown Leghorn, as a parting shot. 

Mrs Plymouth Rock went straight on, never 
once looking around. She was done with 
Mrs Brown Leghorn forever. Never could 
she forgive such insulting remarks about her 
family. She explained matters to Mrs Buff 
Cochin and Mrs White Wyandotte, and they 
both were very indignant at Mrs Brown Leg- 
horn, and decided to cut her acquaintance 

at once. In the meantime Mrs 





ley, through senses overacute 
in this crisis of affairs. She 
was rapidly losing her sense 
of alarm and gaining courage 
and repose. His power might 
be great; but his weakness 
gave her hope. 

“Injured me?” she _ said. 
“I’m sorry if I look injured— 
or anything like that.”’ 

“You don’t,” he admitted, 
aware he had blundered and 
determined to strike another 
course. ‘“‘You never looked 
more aboslutely glorious in 
your life. Tell -me, Thurley, 
how did it happen? What 
does it mean, this delightful 
and amazing little masquer- 








Brown Leghorn was having a 
very good time. She flew over 
into the neighboring yard, and 
had a lively chat with her 
cousin, Mrs White Leghorn, 
who had the same ideas of 
wasting time on a lot of both- 
ersome chicks as she had. 
After her call on Mrs White 
Leghorn, she got into a 
wrangle with Mrs Orpington, 
and in a huff she flew over the 
fence, and found herself on a 
very nice green lawn. ‘“Isn’t 
this fine!’’ she exclaimed. “I'll 
just stay and get my fill of 
this sweet, juicy grass. I’ve 
never had enough yet.” 

Just then Mr Carter and 





ade, this princess claim of 
yours and Alice Van Kirk’s?” 
It had come a little sooner than she expected. 
Yet, after all, it was Gaillard’s brute way to 
reveal his claws at once. She arched her 
brows in query and surprise.. “Have you 
heard that either Mrs Van Kirk or I have 
advanced any claims, to anything at all?” 

“Why—everybody’s talking of it, every- 
body’s convinced it’s true. That’s the joke, 
of course. I don’t say who started the claim; 
but you and Alice Van Kirk are perfectly 
aware of What is going on.” ~ 

“And you find it something to resent?’’ 
She asked it with a smile that stung and 
captivated, accused and inflamed him, 
together, 

“Not at all! I, Thurley? Do you know me 
so little as that? . I was enormously amused 
and pleased. It’s soniething to be the only 
one who knows the truth. I want you to 
keep it up.” 

The character of her smile slightly altered 
at this added disclosure of his power. “It is 
like you to wish me to keep it up,” shé 
answered inscrutably. “I could be very happy 
gratifying such a friend.” 

“Are you just a little angry with me, Thur- 
ley?” he inquired. “You would punish me 
now for the fault committed in a moment of 
folly?” 

She looked more astonished than before. 
“Do I appear so like some horrid little 
tyrant?” she asked, “What have I done by 
way of punishment—punishing anyone?” 

{To Be Continued Next Week.) - — 
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Four of a Kind and All the Same Color 


but Mrs Plymouth Rock stuck tight to her 
nest, knowing her reward would come, and 
then she would show Mrs Brown Leg- 
horn. ‘ 

One fine morning she strutted proudly out 
of the barn, surrounded by twelve fluffy little 
chicks, fat, healthy and well-behaved. The 
mother’s head was high, as she looked out 
over the yard with eager eyes. She was 
looking especially for Mrs Brown Leghorn. 

“Come, darlings,” she said, stepping care- 
fully- along as she spied that lady picking 
at the grass by the fence, “come with me.” 

When Mrs Brown Leghorn looked up, she 
Was very much surprised. Not for the world 
would she have had Mrs Plymouth Rock 
know it. “Good-morning, Mrs Plymouth 
Rock,” she said carelessly, without appar- 
ently noticing the chicks. 

: Mrs Brown Leghorn had such a cutting 
way, and this thrust went deep into the moth- 
erly heart of Mrs Plymouth Rock. “Do you 
see these?’ she asked sharply. 

“Those little black balls?” questioned Mrs 
Brown Leghorn, too busy with a fat worm 
to take much interest in the matter. 

“This is my family, I'll have you to-under- 
stand,” yelled Mrs Plymouth Rock, “and I’ll 
fight for them until my last breath. So take 
eare! I’ve taken your meanness myself, but 
you shall not call my children names, mind 
that!’ - 

“Ha, ha, ha!” sneered Mys Brown Leghorn. 
“Ha, ha, ha! Take your Wonderful children 





another man stepped into the 

chicken yard. “You want one 
to eat?’’ Mrs Plymouth Rock and the others 
heard the owner say. 

**Yes,"" replied the strange man. 

“Well,” said the owner, “I couldn’t sell 
Mrs Plymouth Rock. She makes such a fine 
mother. All these are good mothers. Where 
is that pesky Mrs Brown Leghorn?” he 
inquired, looking in all directions. ‘“‘Why, if 
she isn’t on the lawn again! She's actually 
more bother than all the rest put together, 
and she simply will not take any interest 
in family cares. She likes to be free to go 
when and where she pleases. But she’ll make 
a nice potpie for you,” added the owner. 

Mrs Brown Leghorn heard, and shook with 
terror. She was frightened almost to death, 
and did her very -best to keep out of the 
hands of those awful men, but finally they 
caught her. 

“Serves her right!” cackled the whole 
chicken yard in a chorus, but poor little 
Mrs Brown Leghorn was too scared to reply. 
Awful things rushed through her head. To 
be made into a potpie!- Terrible fate! As 
the man carried her home she tried to think 
of some way to escape such an end. Oh, if 
she was only Mrs Plymouth Rock with the 
twelve bothersome youngsters! She would 
trade places with her willingly now. 

“Here’s your chicken, wife,” said the man. 
“What'll I do with her?” 

“Just put her in a box,” replied the lady. 
“T don’t want to cook her until tomorrow. 
Be sure and shut her up tightly or she'll get 
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FOR THE MOTHERS AND WIVES 


away! “I'll surely try,” muttered Mrs 
Brown Leghorn, 

“Give her corn and water,”’ 
the lady. 

“Things might be worse,” thought 
Mrs Brown Leghorn, : 

After eating, she sat down in a cor- 
ner of the box to think. “What shall 
I do? Oh, what shall I do?” she 
asked herself over and over again. 
“Well, I might try it,” she _ said 
thoughtfully, “I can’t think of any- 
thing else. Maybe it wiil save my 
life.’’ 

A half hour later, the lady heard 
an awful racket. in the back yard, and 
ran out to see what could be the 
trouble. “It’s Mrs Brown Leghon,” 
she said. “She’s cackling! Why, you 
dear little thing,” she exclaimed joy- 
fully, “you’ve laid an egg right in this 
old box, without any straw or nest 
egg! You dear ‘little thing!” 

Just then the man came out of the 
house. . “What do you think!” called 
the lady. “Mrs Brown Leghorn has 
laid an egg, a beautiful white egg, in 
the box. Let’s keep her, John. We'll 
fix a nice little yard, and feed her 
well, and perhaps she'll lay an egg 
every day.” 

“I surely will,” 
Leghorn, gratefully. “I surely will,” 
she repeated over and over again, 
fearing the lady might not understand 
her, 

So Mrs Brown Leghorn saved her 
life, but oh, never again did she make 
sport of Mrs Plymouth Rock or any of 
the other hens with their large fami- 
les. Whenever she met a mother 
hen with a lot of little chicks follow- 
ing her about, she always bowed re- 
spectfully, never once sneering at 
them, or calling them black balls, or 
laughing scornfully at the mother. 
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The Desired Guest 


MRS A, H, FLOYD 
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The desired guest is one who will 
do just what will give pleasure to 
others. Be prompt at your meals, 
Never have your hostess wait for you, 
adapt’ yourself to your surroundings. 
Let your hostess know the date of 
your arrival. Surprises are all right 
in their place, but few of us like to 
have unexpected company drop in 
on us without warning for a pro- 
longed visit. Let your friends know, 
too, soon after your arrival the length 
of your. stay. They can plan their 
work and your entertainment to a 
greater advantage by so knowing and 
yet it may be very embarrassing to 
ask you. 

Do not scatter your things about, 
thus making more work for your 
friends, If they are very strict about 
their house it will catiise no end of 
annoyance. If untidy their own un- 
tideness will be enough. 

Make up your mind to be easily en- 
tertained. If you are asked to join 
a crowd of pleasure seekers express 
your pleasure and readiness to go. If 
sume whom you meet do not seem 
attractive to you try to find some 
good qualities to comment on in- 
stead of faults. They may be your 
hostess’ best friend. Take some work 
already begui or a book so your 
friends may feel free to let you alone 
awhile. Your hostess has her own 
household duties to see to. Nothing 
is more tiresome than to have some 
one sitting around waiting to be en- 
tertained. Lie down and if possible 
take a nap even if it is something 
you never do in your own home. Do 
not have people do things for you 
that you can do yourself. Their time 
was taken up before you came. Pro- 
vide yourself with little necessities, 
as ink, pens, paper, postage stamps, 
and don’t begin the visit by borrow- 
ing from your neighbors. On leaving 
do not forget to thank them for kind- 
ness shown you. By following these 
few hints you will be a guest that 
will be invited to go again. Most of 
us appreciate company but more so 
those who can fit into our own lives 
and be a joy to us. 


The Retired Farmer 
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Has it ever occurred to the would- 
be retired farmer that the best and 
most satisfactory way for him to retire 
is to stay on the farm. 

How many there are of this class, 
who, being anxious to retire from the 
activities of farm life; flock to the 
cities. It is all very well for a time, 
but the active and robust farmer soon 
tires of loafing and idling away his 
time: he longs for something to do 
whereby his time may be occupied, 
and unless he has sufficient income to 
live comfortably without labor, he will 
tbe longing for some occupation where- 
by to earn a little money. Sometimes 
he will venture into something which 
will bring the desired results, but 
more frequently all his ventures in the 
city will be unsatisfactory. 

Occasionally on actount of poor 
health the farmer is forced to quit 
the strenuous labors of the farm, but 
in such cases even city life is not the 
most desirable. 
one to have some light outdeor occus 
Bation, such as garden: work, or poul- 


<< oe, 


Tt is better for-any=— 


try raising, rather than spend the time 
indoors nursing his infirmities, which 
he will do if he has no work. 

Therefore, we say, stay on the farm, 
if the children have gone and hired 
help cannot readily be obtained, it 
will be advisable to rent the greater 
part of the farmimg land, which can 
usually be done to an advantage, fre- 
quently toe neighboring farmers, who 
can be relied upon. 

The pasture land can be disposed of 
in the same way. Sometim:s it is best 
to build a small tenant. house on. the 
farm, and.either hire the tenant or 
rent to him. Either way is usually 
more satisfactory than selling the 
farm or renting it outright and leav- 
ing it entirely. 

By remaining on the farm it can be 
looked after, and the renter or hired 
man will be more likely to keep things 
going, and do the work in seasonable 
time, than when I>ft to-himself, The 
retiring farmer should reserve enough 
land to provide for a potato patch, 
sweet corn and all the garden stuff he 
will be able to use, also what fruit he 
will need, and keep enough pasture 
for a horse, cow, pig and chickens, 
This’ will provide all the work needed 
for a retiring farmer, and his wife will 
find plenty to do in and around the 
house, for it should be planned so 
that the farmer’s wife as well as the 
farmer could retire from the laborious 
work usually depending on women. 

However, it will be be’ in many 
ways for both to have something 
with which to occupy their minds as 
well as their muscles. How nice it will 
be to still have all the nice, rich milk 
and cream, good fresh butter, fresh 
eggs, fried chicken, fresh fruit and 
vegetables .right at hand, and how 
hard it is for farmers who have been 
accustomed to these to buy them at 
the corner grocery and run the risk 
of getting stale articles. 

Another thing} to be considered, 
how much more pleasant it will be for 
the homecoming of the children and 
grandchildren if it is the old home ine 
deed, the place where they spend their 
childhood days. How many pleasant 
memories cling around the old farm 
home. 

‘Then dost though sigh for pleasure? 

Oh, do not widely roam, os 
Br. seek that hidden treasure 

At home, dear home!” 


Clothes Pin Apron 


BELVA AUGSBURY 
A practical clothespin bag can be 
made form ordinary ticking. It is 
made from two pieces. Figures 1 and 








2 are bound together with white tape, 
a’ in Fig 3,-and a band is sewed on, 
for the convenience of the housewife. 


Are Men Growing Shorter 


There seems to be a tendency for 
women to grow taller and men short- 
er, The récent statistics of a large 
New’ York hospital give the fact that 
the girl babies are taller than the boy 
babies in the hundreds of babies born 
there yearly. One’s own observation 
of people one meets would tend to 
bear out-this growing hight of women 
and decreasing stature in men, 

Nearly all the European monarchs 
are shorter than their queens. The 
German empress is slightly taller than 
the kaiser, and, by the way, the kaiser 
generally sees to it that the queen is 
seated when they are photographed 
together. George V is several inches 
shorter than Queen Mary, and the czar 
of the Russias is by no means as tall 
as the czarina. Queen Victoria Bugenie 
is a head taller than Alfonso of Spain. 
The king of Italy hardly reaches to 
the shoulders of his beautiful wife. 
The king of Norway and the king of 
Belgium are both tall men, and are 
the exception to this rule of taller 
queens than kings. But the queen of 
Denmark is taller than her husband. 








Supply and Demand 
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INDEPEND TELEPHONE 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
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When you buy a Lightning 
Rod you want ABSOLUTE Pro- 
TECTION. Only a PERFECT Rop 
will afford it. Taz Wor .p’s 
Best Ligutnina Rop_ costs 
only a little more than the 
cheap affairs which are hawked 
about. Buy the Brst and 
make your family and your 

property safe from lightning. 
COLE BROS. FRANKLIN 
ROD is the BEsT, in use Sixty- 
three years, never failed. Avoid 

“Imitations”’, the GENUINE 
has CB FR ‘stamped on the 
coupling of each Rod Section. 
Every foot guaranteed. 


COLE BROS. LIGHTNING 


ROD COMPANY 
$16 S. 7th Street, Sauvt Lous. 








To Net 63% 


The original subscribers to 
this development of central 
real estate in the heart of 
the thriving city of Spring- 


field. may engage these 
real estate securities at pat 
to net annually as follows: 
$500 in Gold Bonds @ 6% eam $59 
$100 Stock guaranteed @ 9% earn? 


3600 Average 6 3-4% $39 


Closest scrutiny will con- 
vince of the extraordinary 
attractiveness of this rare 
investment, for smaller or 
larger amoants than $600. 
Safe, and yields a high inter- 
est to the original subscrib- 
ers. Apply for particulars ‘o 
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Even in the conservative Pennsyl- 
yania county of Lancaster, we have 
two agricultural clubs for many 
years; the Octoraro farmers’ and the 
Fulton farm club. I read the report 
of these meetings when a mere boy. 
Then came the Lancaster county agri- 
cultural society. This was followed 
py the grange and more than a half 
dozen similar organizations pertaining 
to farm life doing work along their 
respective lines, But their advance- 
ment has been chiefly social instead 
ef dealing with the more practical side 
of their occupation, The question that 
eonfronts most of us is: How can we 
eombine the two with best advantage 
49 the majority of persons interested ? 
The two chief issues confronting the 
farmer today are more economical 
production and better distribution in 
marketing. Too many of the crops on 
the farm are. produced at an actual 
toss or probably just sufficient profit to 
maintain the industry. Following this 


s the finding of the best markets for 
the products. Too often some mar- 
kets are glutted at the expense of oth- 
er poorly furnished ones. hese two 
chief interests have been neglected in 
most farm organizations. A few large 
companies have tried to solve the 
problem with some success, 

The national and the state grange 
have done much good in general, but 
in our county have been a dismal fail- 
ure, few perosns knowing either one 
ic in existence. About 30 years ago 


there was a local grange in our com- 


munity, but long since it has gone the 
way of many good organizations for 
vant of actual support. The social 
side was a glowing success, but the 


tusiness and financial part was sadly 
neglected. The very nature of his call- 
ing should induce the farmer to or- 
ganize locally to sell his crops, buy the 
articles he must have in his businéss 
and thus deal more directly with the 
consumer and the producer. By this 
means he can eliminate to a certain 
extent the middleman, who has. been a@ 
very costly adjunct in his business life. 
The farmer of the future must be 
more of a reader and a thinker for his 
ewn benefit. The more directly he 
deals with both consumer and pro- 
ducer the more intelligence he must 
putin his business. 

After having produced a valuable 
erop the farmer requires business and 
executive ability to put his product be- 
fore the purchaser in the most attract- 
ive way with a profit to,.himself as 
well as a reasonable price to the con- 
sumer. A pleased customer is the best 
advertisement in any line of business 
and much cheaper than printers’. ink. 
The time has never existed when there 
was an overproduction of a good 
first-class article, if properly distrib- 
uted. Goods of this class always de- 
mand a paying price. In many in- 
stances the purchaser will look up the 
producer who has such goods for sale. 
The more familiar the farmer is with 
the life of the consumer and vice 
versa, the more satisfactory it will be 
for all concerned. 

No one is more capable of knowing 
the wants and desires of a community 
than the residents. They should be 
more efficient in the management of a 
keeal organization. Whenever an or- 
ganization expands beyond: a certain 
Himit it becomes unwieldly and throws 
itself in many dangers which are det- 
imental and a menace to the best de- 
elopment along the line of business 
patended. Self-government which be- 
Eins at home is also applicable in local 
ganizations, and-in a very great de- 
sTfee means nothing more than good 







































*mmon sense, which is frequently 
vacking in many business propositions. 
Local farm organizations have been 
Slarted in many places, and have 
Proved beneficial. Till the present 


ime, with few exceptions, the farmer 
Has not secured his portion of the dol- 
ar in the disposal of his products. As 
yet these organizations have more ef- 
Mclent buyers than sellers, The Lan- 
faster county’ farmers’ association 
arted five years ago’ was of. very 
umble origin. Last season we did a 
usiness of $122,000, paid 5% on the 
apital stock, and conducted the busi- 
ss on a 21%% basis. The stock is 
apitalized at $75,000, and there are 
members in good standing. 
A very important feature of the or- 
fanization is that all business is done 
ha cash basis, It is the duty of the 
meral manager to’ receive pricés on 
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EFFECTIVE SELLI 


any member refuses to pay cash, he 
is denied the privileges of the asspcia- 
tion, with which he is not allowed to 
deal. This organization. has a main 
office, with four branches, its 1000 
members ordering all goods through 
the general manager. But each branch 
is responsible for its own indebted- 
ness. Should any branch fail it can- 
not affect any of the other branches, 
At present two or the branches have 
built substantial brick buildings for 
stores, costing about $4000 each. The 
two branches carry about $18,000 
worth of goods needed on the farm— 
coal, feeds, flour, seeds, oils, imple- 
ments and farm machinery in general. 
One can buy nearly anything needed 
on the farm from a tack to a four- 
horse wagon. The way to eliminate 
the middleman is by direct selling to 
the consumer. If the members of an 
organization like the one in Lancaster 
county would unite in disposing of 
their crops in carlots having some re- 
sponsible man to whom to ship regu- 
larly, it certainly would be of im- 
mense benefit to the producers. 


New York Farm News 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





The new state highway commission 
recently awarded its first contracts. 
They are for about 350 miles of state 
and county highways, and the aggre- 
gate of the contracts let was about 
$4,200,000. This makes the average 
about $12,000 a mile, an increase over 
the average of four years ago of about 
$4000 a mile. The contracts for the 
state roads ran from $10,000 to $49,000 
a mile, the maximum being for’ small 
stretches in central New York, while 
those for county roads went from 
$8000 to $18,000 a mile. 

The New York state automobile as- 
sociation has begun an aggressive 
campaign to secure favorable results 
by the electorate at the coming gen- 
eral election on the referendum for an 
additional $50,000,000. bond issue for 
good roads. Former State Highway 
Commissioner Frank D. Lyon of 
Binghamton is in charge of the cam- 
paign. He hopes to enlist the granges 
and farmers’ associations in the work. 


NG 
DIRECT DEALING AIDS FARMERS 


Farmers’ Clubs Neglect Business Side—Small Local Organization Most 
Efficient—~How Lancaster County Farmers Have Successfully 
Co-operated—By J. Alders Herr of Pennsylvania 






ORGANIZATIONS 

* One of the last acts of Gov Dix be- 
fore his de ure was to kill the 
appropriation of $100,000 with which 
to pay the claims arising out of the 
accidents and deaths resulting from 
the automobile race accident at the 
state fair last September. The Jack- 
son 54-hour bill was approved by the 
governor, and is a law. It prohibits 
the labor of minors and women in 
factories more than 54 hours in any 
one week, with the single excéption of 
those employed in the fruit and vege- 
table canning industries. 

Information has reached the state 
agricultural department that cattle, 
both for dairying and breeding pur- 
poses are beings imported into the 
state from New Jersey, Pennsyivania 
and Vermont without having first been 
put to the disease test, and then being 
certified as healthy. Commissioner 
Huson has taken-steps to ascertain if 
this is true. 

At this time of year when the im- 
portation of pears and other fruits 
from South Africa and Australia reach 
this country grave apprehension is felt 
lest there is brought in the fruit the 
grubs of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
The fear of fruit growers having been 
conveyed to Commissioner Huson that 
the pest may be importecé through the 
port of New York, he has provided for 
a careful inspection of the fruit tpon 
its arrival. It will be interesting to 
learn whether the grub will withstand 
the long journey in cold storage. 

Acting under the Wheeler law of 
this year Commissioner Huson caused 
to be collected in the open market 155 


* 





samples of agricultural seeds which 
were subsequently analyzed. Only five 
of the samples were found to be prac- 


tically pure, 
of rape and ¢hree of sorghum 


These were two samples 
In the 





latter the inert matter ran from 2 
to 4%. 
The Value of Manure from the 


sheep sheds and yards varies accord- 


ing to the amount of bedding used clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 
and concentrates fed. It is worth at | [Three strokeseach circle. Self-teed. Work 
legst $2 ; Ms ibe at stack, barn or windrow, 

east g< per ton. A carefully con- Here's the biggest money maker you can 


ducted experiment on a farm in Knox 
county, Ill, showed that where eight 
tons per acre were applied the value 
of the increase of the six following 
crops, over those of the untreated 
adjoining acre, was $16.—[Farmers’ 








Write today < 
and get the facts. : 


New Idea Spreader Co 


ee 


fr 


Make big money baling for your neighbo: 
after yours is done. 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repaieproof—made almost entirely 
finest steel, Unbreakable steel b 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes s 


buy, 
e0arantee on every press. Write toda 
ul) information free. 
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New Idea 
Manure Spreader 
Never Clogs 


Don’t be pestered and made out 
of sorts by having a spreader that 
clogs. You don’t have to. Get one 
that s reads wider, evener, car- 
ries a igger load and has a scoreof 
other advantages—the New Idea. 


Send for Book and Special Circulars 


pilin all about the 24 points of superior- 
, and an account of the at spreader 
contest on the Hartman farm, where 
the New Idea put other spreaders on the 
scrap heap. Don’t think of bu until 
you know about the spreader that is 
always ready to give a test of its merits. 














































ILL BALE 20 TONS OR MOREA 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 

















Low price, Free trial and absolute 


oe 


Geo. Ertel Co., 
246Ky. 8t., Quincy, Ul. 





Institute Bulletin, 


Dehorning Cattle is generally rec- 
ommended by those who have tested 
the matter. The operation is not ex- 
ceedingly painful, and prevents in- 
jury to other animals, as well as to 
human beings. 2-3-4-5 


















HAY CAPS 


Stack, ingjemsent, wagon and farm 
covers. ater-proof or plain can- 
vas. Plant-bed cloth; water-proof 
sheeting; canvas goods. 

BENRY DERBY 
123-A Chambers St., New York 
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father knew Columbus 


Dealers would charge you up to 
up, if they could get equal quality. 


” Read what it means to you to be able to get a world famous Columbus Buggy from the Factory. 
' sy 


—5 Weeks’ Free Trial 


Test Whether You Keep It 
Or Not 


—2 Years’ Guarantee 


One Quality— 
One Price— 
DIRECT- 


—Here’s how we did tt and why we did it: 
We'd been many Columbus Buggy 
styles—at much higher prices—and selling for 
years on a different plan. We had to get higher 
. t+ cost us 80 much more to sell each 
uggy than this way does, 

So we decided to change all that—reorganize 
our entire factory—to put all our expert Colum- 
bus workmen on a one-quality one-price b 
—make it the we ever put together 
on careful workmanship and in ‘h-grade mate- 
rials and save our customers direct from the 
factory from at least $17.50 up to $40 cash, and 
give them 2) we . than ee could buy 
aD ere else a’ And we've done 

pe Mn Work—doing the same 

= siike, tre tested, F bes I ectel oe ed 
y e, true, rn 

out absolutely O. K. every time at lees making cost 

maker ever dreamed of doing. 

know that e meap business, 


All the skill and brains is enormous 
tory is ner ee into this one quality Columbus, 
‘e couldn't do this and offer you the most liberal 
direct- trial-test of 6 


You can see 


weeks, 
tee this Buggy f f 
\ S5Sie to hoop 16, unlaea we weed abeclaicly eure ot 


Columbus will give you. — 







“ Famous 
2016 South 


a 





our entire factory capacity to make this possible. 





Columbus Carriage and Harness Co. 


For Over @ Quarter of a Century”’ 





if You Do Keep it 


with only $1 profit on each sale we make. 
selling expense—no dealers to 
profits with—no middlemen. 

ou’d be surprised to know how little it costs us 
to sell a Columbus Buggy this way. It’s only the postage 
and a bookkeeper to enter the factory order with ship- 
ping instructions the day we it. No buggies to carry 
over, either, like the catal ouses or dealers, or the 
maker who puts out a lot of styles. 

and full de- 


Here's a brief d cee ere ete 
ig. portfolio. Getit. 
ee ted of 4 Auto-Sea 


—Weare 
—We have no more heav: 


share 
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tails are told in our 
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We Have Reorganized Our Entire Factory 
-To Make This Columbus Buggy Possible 


OW you can have a Columbus Buggy—highest quality—for $50 direct from the factory. We've reorganized 
Nobody ever expected it could be done. 

uggies—you’ve heard of them since you were a boy—the best buggies made. 

But always until this year ry Ay been made and sold in quantity lots. 
to $95. Or the biggest mail orger catalog house would charge $67.50 and 


50 or 60 different styles or grades. 





Choice of 4 
Auto-Seat 
Many Colors 
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50,000." Columbus Buggies 


Now Offered at $1. Profit 


on 
each 


to Us 
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Attaining Perfect Corn Culture . 
HORATIO MARKLEY,, MORROW COUNTY, O 


’ 

When the corn is 3 inches in hight 

I use the slant spike-tooth harrow, 
‘narrowing thoroughly, uncovering 
the stalks that are covered up. I find 
it pays to use care at this cultiva- 
tion. I always do this harrowing of 
the corn after it is up, in the after- 
neon of a warm day if possible, as 
the stalks are much less: brittle’ than 
in the morning. With this cultivation 
the corn starts without any compe- 
tition from weeds on fairly good corn 
land. The expert with a riding cul- 
tivator ought, in a fairly good season, 
to keep the corn clean without any 
hand work with the hoe. I say rid- 
ing -cultivator, because I believe it is 
the best tool ever put into the corn- 
field. - With hands to control the 
team, feet to guide the shovels, and 
a good seat to ride on,. you are com- 
fortable and happy. And if you are 
doing as good work as you ought to, 
under these conditions, and the rows 
are-long and straight, duty becomes a 
pleasure instead of a task. I am 
aware that there are farmers, and 
g00d ones, too, who honestly believe 
they can do better work walking than 
riding, and it is just possible that 
@ man who has learned it that way 
ean de so. But it is hard work_if 
you cultivate- 10 acres each day. 
Where land is fairly well drained 
‘there can no longer be any doubt 
that shallow and level cultivation is 
the best. There may be exceptions 
to this, in the case of steep hillsides 
with certain soils. 

Just how deep is a disputed point. 
To find out for myself, I have con- 
ductefl-a number of experiments, and 
find that for a clay or clay loam soil, 
2 inches is -better than deeper, and 
also in a @ry season proves much bet- 


STARTING 


weeder run between the rows. 
first cultivation is given a little deep- 
er if the soil has been made too firm 
dy excessive rains. And then after 
every rain, or, at least, each week in 
June, and as long as the cultivator 
will pass over the rows without in- 
jury, the fields get 2 inches of level 
cultivation. * 

After this cultivation becomes of 
doubtful. use. In a large number of 
experiments conducted to prove the 
value of late cultivations, I found that 
while a slight increase nearly always 
resulted, it was often too small to 
cover the increased cost.of work. 
Last season, with a severe drouth, 
two cultivations after July 10 resulted 
in'’an increase of three and one-third 
bushels an acre, just a little more 
than enough to pay expenses. This 
experiment was conducted by using 
alternate shock rows of 10 rows each. 

I am confident that thorough prep- 
aration of seed, early cultivauon with 
the harrow both 
corn is up, the frequent shallow, level 
cultivations until stalks are 4 or 5 
feet in hight, and never allowing a 
crust to form anc remain a single 
day if possible, is the way to make 
corn and hit it right year in and 
year out. If the seasor has’ been 
good, thé field should be perf--*ly 
clean and fine, and may well be laid 
by with a clear conscience. But if 
the season has been bad and rains 
prevented. cultivation at the proper 
time, and after doing your. best be- 
tween showers there are weeds left 
growing with the corn, then. your 
duty as.a good.farmer demands that 
you take down that hoe, 


a 


Praise from Sir Hubert—Dr Van 
Slyke’s book, Fertilizers and Crops, 
is certainly one of the most valuable 
books, if not the most valuable book, 
that has been published in the United 
States;--Dr--Van Slyke’s studies and 
experience have fitted him in emi- 
nent degree to prepare a book on 
these subjects and the work seems to 
me to have been exceedingly well 
done.—[W. P. Brooks, Director Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural ‘Experiment 
station. 
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before and after_ 

















Bean Fertilizer Experiences 
GREVILLE MOSS, NEW YORK 


My garden soil is a fairly rich, 
well-drained, sandy loam, which has 
been annually dressed with partly de- 
cayed stable manure. A few years 
ago I had dumped a couple of loads 
of manure in piles preparatory to 
Spreading when a rainstorm came 
up and lasted for nearly three days. 
The effect of this bad practice was 
very evident in the bush beans planted 
from end td end of the garden. The 
rain had leached considerable plant 
food out of the manure and the soil 
was thus made too rich for the planis, 

Wherever the piles had stood, the 
vines were much more rank than at 
other parts of the garden. Fewer 
blossoms were produced and _ these 
considerably later than those else- 
where. The crop on these spots was 
not more than half that produced 
from plants normally fertilized. These 
overfertilized plants lived much 
longer than the normal ones, so much 
longer, in fact, that the normal plants 
had practically ripened their seeds 
and dried up before the pods ‘the 
others bore were too ripe for table 
use, 

Since that experience I have been 
less partial to stable manure —for 
beans and peas which, like clover, get 
much of their nitrogen from the air, 
I prefer to get nitrogen froma cover 
crop of crimson clover turned- under 
in the spring and to rely upon ferti- 
lizers for potash and -phosphoric 
acid. My general fertilizer for the 
garden is a mixture containing 4% 
nitrogen, 8 of phosphoric acid and 10 
of potash, applied at t: . rate of 500 
to 600 pounds to the acre, Where I 
plan to plant beans or peas, I do not 
use quite so much nitrogen and have 
usually found it advisable to increase 
the potash and phosphoric acid some- 
what.. This method of treating the 
soil has resulted in excellent crops of 
both peas and beans; 
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WAGON SENSE 


Don’t break your back and kil! vow 
horses with a high Sg wage, 
For comfort’s sake g 


Electric Handy | Wagon 
It will save you time and m A 
set of Electric Steel Wheels it 
make oo old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue, It is free, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL GO., Box 2 Quincy, i 
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Testing 240 Materials 


en bringing them. 
automobile conditions. 


We started tire making 13 years 
ago by bringing to our plant the 
best experts we knew. And we kept 
For nobody 
knew in those days how to meet 


No-Rim- Cut tires have seemed to come like a 
meteor into the leading place in Tiredom. 
ears the sales have increased 500 per cent. 
ave trebled in the past 12 months. 

Now these new-type tires by far outsell any other 


In two 
They 


Cutting Tire Bills in Two 


Then we started on other savings. 
Records on thousands of ruined 
tires showed 23 per cent had been 
rim-cut, 

This: led to the invention of No- 
Rim-Cut tires. This patent type 
has made rim-cutting impossible. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires—107 


- Ten Years Spent Getting Ready for 
This Sensational Success 


tire in existence. But this, remember, is our 13th year. 
Some of those years were spent in darkest obscurity. 
Ten of those years were spent perfecting this tire. 
So this peer. success has big reason behind it. 
slow progression. 


It has come throu 


to overloading tires. We made No- 
Rim-Cut tires 10 per cent over the 
rated size. 

That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity, 
And that, under avetage conditions, 
adds 25.per cent to the tire mileage. 

These two features together, with 
tens of thousands of motorists, have 


To prove ideas quickly, we built 
testing machines, where four tires 
at a time are worn out under every 
road condition. 

There we have tested some 200 fab- 
rics—some 40 formulas for treads. 

There we have tested every method 
of making, of wrapping, of vul- 
canizing. 

Every material and method was 
compared by#actual mileage, on 
this metered machine of ours, Thus 
year after year we increased tire 
mileage, and lessened tire troubles, 
Thus we finally brought the Good- 
year tire about as-close to perfection 
as men ever will get it. 





eee Agito: in 103 Principal Cities 
7 Riatn Satin Oem Tene Oe 


It saves tire users that 23 per cent, 
by a method which we control. 


10% Oversize 


Next we dealt with_blow-outs, due 


cut tire bills right-in two. 


84% Profit 
Then we aimed to sell these per- 
fect tires for the igast price possible. 








(jOODSYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


We Mole 08 Dees te nee eee tee everest nne Renee Oe 
in Factory, : e, Ont. 


versize 


Our multiplied output aided in this. 
So did our modern equipment. 

No-Rim-Cut: tires used to cost 
one-fifth more than other standard 
tires. We brought them to an 
equal price. And our profit last 
year, despite all our facilities, was 
but 8% per cent. 


200,000 Users 


It was ten years from the start 
before men woke to these tires. 
Then one told another; and the tide 
of demand developed like a flood. 

Now over one million have gone 
into use. Sales have doubled three 
times in two years. Now some 
200,000 motor car owners insist on 
these premier tires. You will also 
insist when you know them. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
13 years of tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask 
us to mail it to you. 
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An Old Story Retold 


Never use a straight-edged graft- 


ing knife like those for sale 
jn stores. Have one made of 
pest steel with a curved edge and 
keep the edge ground sharp as a 


knife. The knife part should be about 
3 inches long and the edge so curved 
that each end should make a clean 
cut in park and wood about % inch 


ahead of the center of the knife. 
Many limbs are  cross-grained. A 
straight-edged knife simply follows 


the grain, tearing the bark, or rather, 
the bark will be split or torn straight 
down while the wood is split off side- 
ways, making a cleft in which no scion 
ean go and have the two green barks 
together, so never will live. A sharp, 


eurved edge cuts both sides of stub, 
park and wood clear down and the 
eenter of edge follows down, making 
a clean split cleft. 
Cutting the Scions 
Always cut scion thicker on one 


side than the other, with a good live 
pud at the top of the cut on thickest 


edgé Set this thick edge always 
toward ‘outside of stub. Force the 
left wide enough with the wedge on 








Chisel 


Good Type of 


your grafting knife, so the scion will 
slip easily in, until the bud at top of 


Grafting 


eut and on thick edge of scion is 
about % inch below top of stub. 
Have both scions (one on each side 
ef stub) just alike. Then drive out 
grafting knife with a sharp rap on 
underside between knife edge and 
wedge If scions have been properly 
set, and stub properly split, the 
green inner bark or cambium layer 
on scion and stalk will now be ex- 
actly matched and the cleft in stub 
will be pressing hardest on the green 
bark or thickest part of scion.. The 
scions while not being squeezed hard 
enough to smash them, will be firmly 
held in place. 

Now with ball of wax in left hand, 


vork off smal] portion from ball with 


thumb and first to fingers of right 
hand and begin at lowest end of one 
crack on stub, spread wax quickly 
with two or three motions, up to top 
0° stub, around’ scion, covering well 
the bud. Then across the crack in 
stub around scion No 2 and over low- 


er bud and-on down to end of crack 

on other side of stub. If wax is made 

right it ought not to break from be- 

ginning to end of process of waxing 

astub and scions. The whole process 

ean be done in a few seconds 
or three motions. 


Raising Potatoes in Off Season 


L. E, SCOTT, WISCONSIN 








il have often said that there is but 
a hair’s breadth between success and 
failure. This fact was manifest in last 
Season’s potato crop. Here many a 
ty and industrious farmer bought 
vinter’s stock of potatoes because 
he made some little mistake, or did 
sufficient attention to some 
detail at a critical time, while others 








hot give 


made hundreds and thousands of 
dollars because they did the right 
thing 


at the right’ time. 

The season of 1910 was a very dry 
ene with us, and as we. had but little 
show, the soil in the spring of 1911 
was deficient in moisture and it was 
necessary to save all we could of it 
i use of the prospective crep. 
We chose a piece of land that was 
in clover the year previous, manured 
tt liberally during the winter, and 
about the middle of May, with a fair 
sTewth of clover showing above the 


for the 


manure, we plowed it about 5 or 6 
Mehes deep, following the plow. im- 
mediately with a harrow: to ‘fine’ the 


‘urface and conserve the moisture. As 
he ground had been dry for some 
me, it was very crumbly and fri- 
able, so we did not think it necessary 
‘o use the disk as we usually do, but 
harrowed thoronghly. 

We plowed and ran qur rows with 


flood as well as drouth. When the 
flood did geome in September, with the 
potatoes slightly ridged, the water 
drained off nicely and the ‘crop was 
uninjured, 

As ‘conditions were drouthy at 
planting time, we cut the seed a little 
coarses than we usually do, planted 
4 inches below the level, and threw 
a slight ridge over the row. This we 
scraped off with the weeder a week 
later and with it myriads of weeds 
which were just starting. As soon 
as I could see the rows [I went 
through with a sulky cultivator, cul- 
tivating quite close to the row but 
not very deep, and not caring if a 
little of the fine soil fell around and 
even over the plant. This- was fol- 
lowed a courle of days later with the 
weeder. We cutivated again in a few 
days, throwing a little dirt toward 
the row. My hired man told me 
later in the summer that it was the 
only absolutely clean ‘field of potatoes 
that he ever saw, ani while it was 
in drills it was all done without the 


ate 


HORTICULTURE 


a . 


use ef the hoe. We used the weeder I 
think three times, and we alternated 
between the sulky and the one-horse 
walking cultivator, using our judg- 
ment as to which would d . the best 
work at the particular stage of the 
crop. 

By this- thorough cultivation we 
were rewarded by not only a clean 
field, but by conserving moisture and 
changing plant food into an avail- 
able form for the crop, we had 250 
bushels per acre of very good pota- 
toes. We sprayed twice with the old 
reliable paris green for bugs, but did 
not spray for blight, and saw but lit- 
tle of it. 

At digging time we had mud, and 
the fork was the only tool we could 
use. The potatoes w re allowed to re- 
main on the ground a few hours 
when weather would permit befor? 
picking up. The wettest of them were 
put in the basement stable for a few 
days, with doors and windows open. 
Some were put directly into the cel- 
lar in shallow bins. 


For a 
Better 


PRA Potato Crop 


Spray 4 rows, any width, as f 
ou can — with fy 
prayer. 
are power wheels, 
ways strong, mixture th 
ners always 
ean. Write today for 
free Spraying Formulae 
Direc 


Also for cate 
log on world’s 
best line of 
one ers, 
all Kinds 
for all 
purposes A 
1, Knapeack, 
Orchard Rigs, 
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FIELD FORCE PUMP CG 
10 tithe St., Elmira, N.Y. 











MAKE BIG PAY DRILLING 
= WATER WELLS 


=~ Ss Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
catalog of Keystone Drills, 
tells how. Many sizes; trac- 
tien and portable. Easy 
terms. These machines make 
good anywhere. KEYSTONE 
WELL BORING MOH. CO., 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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the slope, for we are on @ clay we 
we have Jearned toa, prepare. for 




















Which For You? 


A leaky roof which means 
Household goods destroyed and loss of sleep 













there is such a 


Certain- 





risk in buying Certain-teed Ready 
rolls now in use on the best homes and farm 
buildings in every State in the universe—and 
without exception it is standing the test of 
time and giving absolute satisfaction. This 
is the roofing that is saving the users thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars esch year. 
And just so surely as others have saved 
money by using Certain-teed Roofing— 
just so surely can you “the same if you 
will but give it a trial, 


Highest Grade Roofing at 
Lowest Prices 
Shinglesand other styles of cost 
more and do not last as long. In the 
years gone by it is true that shingles and 
metal were the most generally used roof cov- 
ering you could buy—but the one big objec- 
tion has been the Aggh.cost. Today you can 
buy a deter ng for less money—a 
weather-proof roofing that is easier applied 
and will last longer— Certain-teed Roofing 
—backed by a fifteen-year guarantee made 
by a manufacturer who actually owns and 
operates three arate mills, each mill 
valued at over $1,000,000. Look ag! the 
Certain-teed label on every roll. is for 

ee ee 
yoyr protection, ; 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG. CO. 


San Cal. 





York, Pa. Marseilles, Hi. —£. $2. Louls, I. . 
Minneapolis, Minn, | Francisco, 





Why not buy roofing that is fully guaranteed hy the maker— 
roofing—it 


teed Roofing 


put up in rolis or shingles—guaranteed for fifteen years 
Certain-teed Roofing has stood the test of 


years on home and farm buildings. You run absolutely no 


oofing—millions of 


A Certain-teed Roof 
OR Guaranteeing roof protection and perfect rest 
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costs NO MORE and is known as 


Beware of long guarantees made by irrespon- 
sible parties. When you put on a roof you don’t expect to 
replace it every year or two. So the material you select to cover 

your roof js important and you should by 














all means investigate carefully before buying. 
‘Phere is one oad only one safe way to follow 
in selecting roofigng—and that is to be sure it 
is fully guaranteed by a responsible manufac- 
turer. And above all, beware of long ‘‘guar- 
antees’’ made by itresponsible parties. By 
following this plan you will save money, time 
and imconvenience in the years to come. 


At Least investigate 


Your local dealer will sell you Certain- 
teed Roofing, which is responsibly guaran- 
teed for 15 years—at reasonably low prices. 
Be sure that the Certain-teed Label is on 
each roll. And be sure to write_us today 
for our free book. . 


' Send This 


Free Book Coupon/™ 

Without obligation on mepen plows = 
4d . 5 to 

Build for LESS Money,” ond T will read it, This 

book ito be sent to me postpaid and absolutely free. 
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Week Ending May 18, 1912 
Another Victory Scored 


Farmers have won the first step in 
another great victory! The United 
States Senate has passed the Gronna 
resolution providing for a national 
commission on farm finance. It has 
gone to the House in the following 
form: 


Senate joint resolution No 75, passed 
May 7, 1912, and sent to the House. 

To provide for the appointment of 
a commission to investigate the oper- 
ations of co-operative land-mortgage 
banks and co-operative ‘rural credit 
unions in other countries. 

Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, that the President is hereby 
authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice. and: consent of the Senate, a 
commission of three. members, not 
more than two of whom shall be .of 
one political ‘party, to investigate the 
operations of cd-operative land-mort- 
gage banks and of co-operative rural 
credit unions in other countries; com- 
pensation of the members of the com- 
mission shail be $5,000 each. Said 
commission is hereby authorized to 
employ such glerks, stenographers, 
and other assistants as May be neces- 
sary, which employees shall be paid 
such compensation as the commission 
may deem just and reasonable, upon 
a certificate to be issued’ by the chair- 
man of the commission. For the 
purposes of its investigations the com- 
mission shall be authorized to incur, 
and have paid upon the certificate of 
its chairman, such’ expenses as the 
commission shall deem necessary: 
Provided, however, that the*total ex- 








penses authorized or incurred for com-. 


pensation, employees, and otherwise 
shali not exceed the sum of- $30,000. 
Said commission shall, not later than 
one year after appointment, submit 
a report. to Congress, embodying 
therein recommendations as to how 
the systems of such. land-mortgage 
banks and rural. credit’ unions may 
best be adapted to the needs and re- 
quirements of the people of the Unit- 
ed States, and at that date this com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 

Now, let. us put through the 
House without further delay. Please 
address “at. onee a strong letter to 
chairman and members House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C, urging them to report out 8 J 75, 
“s6. that it can immediately pass the 
House -in exactly «the ‘above form. 
This is better than to try to alter or 
amend it in any way. - Time is short, 
as the commission should be ap- 
pointed this month, in order to sail 
for Europe in June. ‘Then .it will be 
able to report next December. In this 
way, the farmers’ end of the finame 
question will be before congress when, 


ST ees. sgt Hey 


al- ; 


article in this series, 


early in the’ new year, it takes up 


‘the whole problem of monhey, credts 


and banking. This report will also 
be in time to guide the action of the 
legislatures which will be in session 
in nearly all of the states next winter, 
so that they may enact whatever laws 
are necessary to promote co-operative 
farm finance in the different states. 


dl 





The front seat is given this week to 
our family features. Isn’t it a pleas- 
ant change for once? See 
the feast of good things 
planned in the--way of 
stories and other family 
features for the summer months. This 
department will prove a hummer. 


The Place 
of Honor 





We frequently receive inquiries for 
second-hand machinery. Within the 
past few weeks peo- 
ple have asked us 
where ‘they could get 
second-hand steam 
gasoline ‘engines, incubators, 
dynamos, turbine and impact water 
wheels, and separators. Where the 
buyer is familiar with the kind of 
machine and can make a thorough 
examination he may be justified in 
purchasing. But in most cases it is 
false economy to give second-hand 
machines preference over new arti- 
cles because the buyer must take his 
own risks. The seller Has no busi- 
ness reputation at stake and cannot 
guarantee the article sold as. a manu- 
facturer can and must. Again, the 
mere difference in price between a 
second-hand and a new article is sel- 


Second-Hand 
Machinery 


and 


“dom sufficient to offset the time spent, 


the risk run and the hard feelings 
that may arise if the machine does 
not work. These remarks, of course, 
apply in inverse ratio to the com- 
plexity of the machine; the simpler 
the construction .of the tool the less 
the risk. Subscribers should deal 
direct with manufacturers when they 
buy implements with many working 
parts or of delicate construction, be- 
cause the manufacturer desires to 
please his customer so as to increase 
his business. For his own good he 
will gladly live up to the conditions 
we impose upon him in our guarantee 
published in the first column on this 
page. 


_— 





The probable future of Argentina 
has been entirely revolutionized ow- 
ing to various rea- 
sons, according to 
our Mr Snow, who 
ss recently returned 
from that grest agricultural country. 
For three weeks past we have been 
printing an exceedingly valuable ‘se- 
ries of articles on the agricultural 
possibilities of Argentina, showing. the 
limitations-so far*as température and 
rainfall are concerned. In the final 
to be printed 
next week, May 25, - Mr Snow will pre- 
sent interesting and highly important 
facts about the building up of an 
enormous ‘live stock industry down 
there, Through refrigeration it is 
now just as easy to senda ship load 
of dressed beef from Buenos Aires te 
Europe as it is from .New York to 
Europe. The growth of the cattle 
and sheep industry in Argentina has 
scored marked progress, alfalfa play- 
ing an important part, in this. Mr 
Snow’s final article, together with 
deductions to be drawn therefrom, 
will add much te the available knowl- 
edge regarding that great country to 
the south of. the equator; which, in 
the future, as,in the past, is bound to 
be ‘a strong competitor of _American 
farmers in the markets of the world, 


Seeking World 
Markets 





The old problem of the control! .of 
moisture supply has . asserted itself 
with marked em- 
phasis the past few 
weeks in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, now 
so heavily. damaged by floods. Later 
in the season these areas, over which 
billions of Cubic feet of-water rush -in 
the spring floods, niay~ suffer crop 
losses from drouth. ~The control of 
the water. from. this tremendous 
drainage .district so as to withhold 
the floods, withstand the drouths and 
equalige the flow of the rivers 
throtghout the season constitutes in 
a large. sense the real drainage prob- 
lem which is being so carefully con- 
sidered. by various reclamation: bodies. 
Swamps can be largely drained, and 


Large Phases of 
Water Control 


the superfluous soil water removed by 
comprehensive systems of tile under- 
drainage, The problem of the equali- 
zation of the flow of rivers, however, 
and the control of spring floods”has 
never been approached except in 
makeshift manner. The value of 
property and crops destroyed by 
floods in the lower Mississippi valley 
within the past 50 years would doubt- 
less pay many times over for a com- 
prehensive system of river improve- 
ment which would render their 
recurrence impossible. The unusual 
floods of the present season empha- 
size the necessity for approaching 
this subject in a national way, and 
in the light of our best engineering 
knowledge, with a view to over- 
coming permanently this perpetual 
menace. 





A very important proportion of the 
autemobiles now made and sold, the 
country over, go to 
farmers. These selfsame 
farmers are successful 
business men or they 
would not be owning automobiles. 
Owning these cars, they want protec- 
tion against loss through fire, and as 
a result large numbers of insurance 
policies are in vogue. Now right 
here is a possible snag: Owners much 
of the time very naturally piace their 
cars, when not in use, in the barn, 
which brings up the question of in- 
surance policies. Does this contract 
permit you to thus store your car in 
a barn? In one or more states the 
problem has already come up to the 
insurance department’ to learn the 
status. Policies naturally vary in 
their wording. Most of them contain 
special requirements relative to gaso- 
line and some of them relative to the 
storage of automobiles in structures 
where gasoline is kept. The lesson 
is obvious; get out your policy, read it 
over carefully, and see if you are doe- 
ing anything which would invalidate 
this ‘contract. 


Automobile 
Insurance 





Jefferson county (northern New 
York) scales in cheese factories aye 
reported defective. -C. 
B.. Bulson, sealer of 
weights’ and meas- 
ures, has found less 
than one in*53O in’ good condition. 
Originally they may have been per- 
fect, but they haye not been prop- 
erly cared for. Rust. has destroyed 
their knife edges; grease and dirt 
have clogged their bearings. Thus the 
Scales have become inaccurate. Short 
weight is the result. The rust comes 
mainly from the water used to wash 
off the scales; the grease and dirt 
from carelessness. If the same scales 
are used for weighing in and weigh- 
ing out, the patrons, rather than the 
factories,- will be the heavy losers 
This being the’ case, patrons not only 
in Jefférson, but. in other counties, 
should imsist upon inspection by the 
proper officer at the earliest possible 
‘date, so as to save money for them- 
selves. There is no reason for a 
stampede from one factory -to an- 
other. All factories should have Ccor- 
rect weights, not only to give their 
patrons a fair deal, but to maintain 


Defective 
Cheese Scales 


‘their own standing among reputable 


establishments. 
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The farmer does not and should 
not measure his life by the number 
of crops he produces. 

Preserving There is little danger of 


Local Color too much broadening 
in life being introduced 
into farm vicinities. With the rapid 
progress of consolidated school dis- 
tricts, better facilities for social gath- 
ering of farmers, improved roads, etc, 
must come a place for the museum of 
lecal celebrities, historical events and 
a natural museum. Such a place 
could be easily made in connection 
with the library or in the schools in 
rural towns. The eastern ‘states nat- 
urally are far ahead of the western 
in the provision of some place wheré 
local ‘color may thus be preserved. 
The=west is full of material. which 
should be classified and handed down 
te posterity. It is the. events of a 
locality properly preserved through 
the generations which make it fa- 


mous; they lead to the permgnency * 


and ‘attractiveness of rural life. The 
large cities have their museums, art 
galleries. and atheneums which ful- 
fill their functions. But the country 


communities and small towns by (. 
veloping -these institutions wil! ,,,; 
only be accumulating valuable ang 
interesting material, but will be buiiq-. 
ing for a stronger, bigger and betier 
future. 


Someone has traced over 1400 erin. 
inals back to a single ancestor. Other 
investigators have 
shown that the great 
mass of feeble-minideg 
people have come from 
feeble-minded stock. This being so, 
why allow such stock to be perpetuat- 
ed? Farmers know that inferior lines 
of horses or cattle or hogs are unfit 
for breeding; and such are eliminat- 
ed. The same should be put in prac- 
tice in the human world by forestull- 
ing procreation of the unfit. The 
new sterilizing method for. accom- 
plishing this result has been in vocue 
for a number of years. New York 
has just enacted a law to apply this 
principle to certain feeble-minded, 
epileptic, criminal and other defec- 
tives. Connecticut, Illinois, and, we 
believe, one or two other states al- 
ready have similar laws. The move- 
-ment is a thoroughly practical effort 
in eugenics, if carried out wisely. 


Steel Gates Quite Efficient 


There is probably no better indica- 
tion of the character of a farmer ind 
the general condition of his farm ti:an 
the appearance and condition of the 
farm gates. The sagging, dilapidated 
appearance of heavy, old-fashioned, 
wooden gates which have been broken 
by_ stock and repaired at intervals for 
many years, and the loose, inefficient 
wire gate, by means of which gaps 
are often closed in wire fences, are 
familiar memories to-every keen ob- 
server of farm conditions. 

In striking contrast to these o1d- 
time gates are the strong, light, opecn- 
framed steel gates to be seen on most 
up-to-date, practical farms at pres nt. 
Especially when these gates are hing 
from solid concrete posts, so that ny 
sagging is prevented, they presen: a 
neat appearance as well as a high :e- 
gree of efficiency. The farm gate sa 
most important piece of machinery. 
No other machine is used so ofte: as 
this. It is used several times a ay 
and every day in thé year. A zate 
which can be easily broken down, or 
which will not remain properly hung, 
besides being unsatisfactory and in- 
convenient, is often a souree of much 
direct loss. Who has not had the ex- 
perience of serious damage to growing 
crops, as well as heavy loss to live 
stock, because the gate blew dow: in 
the night and let the cattle or horses 
into the crop? -The type of gate wiiich 
will give a high degree of efficiency, 
as well as make a sightly appearaiice, 
ds the type which should appeal to the 
farmer. 

The most progressive farmers 
practically discarded the old board 
gate. As a general proposition the 
wooden gate was wrong in mec!ian- 
ical principle. In order to be stiong 
enough so that cattle or horses 
could not readily break it down this 
gate had to be made so heavy tiiat it 
was unwieidly, and it was almost im- 
possible to swing it in such a way 
that it would maintain its uprigh: po- 
sition for any length of time. Besides 
this, it was subject to decay and to 
damage from heavy winds. These | 
heavy board gates are easily clozged 
with snow or mud, and especially if 
they sag o little it\is almost impos 
sible to open or close them. The mod- 
ern stee) gates, on the other hand, 
various types of which are on the 
market, can be hung on a reaso:.ably 
substantial post in such a way that 
they will never sag or get out of 2d- 
justment. They can be hung upon any 

“kind of ground, whether level or 07 8 « 
slope, with equal facility, They work 
just as easily in winter as in summer. 
having ‘the happy combination of 
great strength and minimum w‘ ight. 
Besides‘ being intensely practica!. they 
harmonize well with other up-to-date 
farm improvements. 
A few dollars spent in steel ga'°s is 
paid back from the increased value 
the.land alone. The landlord secures 
better tenants, because of the pros 
perous appearance and up-to-date 
equipment of his farm. A stee! 63! 
is no longer considered a luxury. 
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‘Ask some pompous person if Grape-Nuts Food helps build the brain. 

Chances are you get a withering sneer and a hiss of denunciation. 

Then sweetly play with the learned toad. 

Ask him to tell you the analysis of brain material and the analysis of 
Grape-Nuts. 

“Don’t know? Why, I supposed you based your opinions on exact 
knowledge instead of pushing out a conclusion like you would a sneeze.” 

“Well, now your tire is punctured, let’s sit down like good friends and 
repair it.” 

The bulky material of brain are water and albumin, but these things 
cannot blend without a little worker known as Phosphate of Potash, defined as 
a “mineral salt.” 








One authority, Geohegan, shows in his analysis of brain, 5.33 per cent total 
of mineral salts, over one-half being Phosphoric Acid and Potash combined 
(Phosphate of Potash), 2.91 per cent. 

Beaunis, another authority, shows Phosphoric Acid and Potash (Phos- 
phate of Potash) more than one-half the total mineral salts, being 73.44 per cent 
in a total of 101.07. 

Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows Potassium and Phosphorus (which join 
and make Phosphate of Potash) is considerably more than one-half of all the 
mineral salts in the food. 

Dr. Geo. W. Carey, an authority on the constituent elements of the body, 
says: “The gray matter of the brain is controlled entirely by the inorganic cell-salt, 
Potassium Phosphate (Phosphate of Potash). This salt unites with albumin and 
by the addition of oxygen creates nerve fluid or the gray matter of the brain. Of 
course, there is a trace of other salts and other organic matter in nerve fluid, but 
Potassium Phosphate is the chief factor, and has the power within itself to attract, 
by its own law of affinity, all things needed to manufacture the elixir of life.” 

Further on he says: “The beginning and end of the matter is to supply the 
lacking principle, and in molecular form, exactly as nature furnishes it in vege- 
tables, fruits and grain. To supply deficiencies—this is the only law of cure.” 

Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as the principle Mineral Salt, 
idded to albumin and water. 

Grape-Nuts contains that element as more than one-half of all its mineral salts. 


Every day’s use of brain wears away a little. 


Suppose your-kind of food does not contain Phosphate of Potash, 





How are you going to rebuild today the worn-out parts of yesterday? 
And if you don’t, why shouldn’t nervous prostration and brain-fag result. 





a Little Quiet Fun 


FROM AN EDITOR 


He Forgot That He Had a Stomach 





Talking of food, there is probably no pro- 
fessional man subjected to a greater, more 
wearing mental strain than the responsible 


‘editor of a modern newspaper. 


To keep his mental faculties constantly in 
good working order, the editor must keep his 
physical powers up to the highest rate of effici- 
ency. Nothing will so quickly upset the whole 
system as badly selected food and a disordered 
stomach. It therefore follows that he should 
have right food, which can be readily assimi- 
lated, and which furnishes true brain nourish- 
ment. 


“My personal experience in the use of 
Grape-Nuts and Postum,” writes a Philadel- 
phia editor, “so exactly agrees with your ad- 
vertised claim as to their merits that any fur- 
ther exposition in that direction would seem 
to be superfluous. They have benefited me go 
much, however, during the five years that I 
have used them, that I do not feel justified in 
withholding my testimony. 


“General ‘high living,’. with all that the ex- 
pression implies as to a generous table, 
brought about indigestion, in my case, with 
restlessness at night, and lassitude in the 
morning, accompanied by various pains and 
distressing sensations during working hours. 


“The doctor diagnosed the condition as 
‘eatarrh of the stomach,’ and prescribed vari- 
ous medicines, which did me no good. I fi- 
nally ‘threw physics to the dogs,’ gave up tea 
and coffee and heavy meat dishes, and adopt- 
ed Grape-Nuts and Postum as the chief arti- 
cles of my diet. 


“T can conscientiously say, and I wish to say 
it with allt the emphasis possible to the Eng- 
lish language, that they have benefited me as 
medicines never did, and more than any other 
food that ever came on my table. 


“My experience is that the Grape-Nuts food 
has steadied and strengthened both brain and 
nerves to a most positive degree, How it does 
it, I cannot say, but I know that after break- 
fasting on Grape-Nuts food one actually for- 
gets he has a stemach, let alone ‘stomach 
trouble.’ It is, in my opinion, the most bene- 
ficial as well as the most economical food on 
the market, and has absolutely no rival.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 


Remember, Mind does not work well on a brain that is even partly broken down from lack of nourishment. 
It is true that other food besides Grape-Nuts contains varying quantities of Brain food 


Plain wheat and barley do. But in Grape-Nuts there is a certaintv. 


And if the elements demanded by Nature are eaten, the life forces have the needed material to build from. 


A healthy brain is important, if one would “do things” in this world. 


A man who sneéers at “Mind” sneers at the best and least understood part of himself. 


believe links us to the Infinite. 


That part which some folks 


Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which to act, and Nature has defined a way to make a healthy brain and renew 


day by day as it is used up from work of the previous day. 


Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use of food which supplies the things required. 


“There's a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 





POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U. S. A 
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This edition of American Agriculturist 
is devoted to the interests of our big Em- 
pire state family. It is edited and 
ope Ne solely in the interest of New 

ork agriculture. To make it better 
than ever is my earnest wish, and I ask 
you to join hands in ing it so. Use 
these pages freely for farm news, for 
discussing 1 farm problems, for in- 
terchange of agg eng on farm practice. 
Not only do this, but write me frequent- 
ly. Tell me about the features that are 
most interesting. ‘and helpful; suggest 
ways of improvement as they occur to 
¥Qu, and send in accounts of agricul- 
tural grange and club meetings, of sales 
and co-operative successes, of crop con- 
ditions and prices; anything, in fact, that 
reveals farm activity. We want to boost 
agriculture in New York; by all work- 
ing together we can make things hum. 


CharkealiMurkott- 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Albany County Gossip 


M. MERRITT, NEW YORK 





An unusual amount of rain and few 
drying winds have left the ground wet 
and cold and few oats or early pota- 
toes are in. Old meadows and new 
seeding look promising. The past two 
dry seasons have damaged raspber- 
ries and strawberries, and as few new 
ones have been set, the outlook for a 
full supply is not promising. Prices 
for seyeral years have been good, sel- 
dom less than 15 cents a basket, but 
scarcity of pickers thas put many 
small growers out of business. 

H, J, Hallenbeck has an eight-year- 
old orchard ‘pf Early Richmond and 
Montmorenc cherries that yield 
enormous crops of high-grade fruit, 
all sold to private trade. W. J. Myn- 
derse of Guilderland Center devotes 
his entire time to his dairy. C. M. 
Osborn drilled lime on an eight-acre 
plot and last autumn seeded it to 
alfalfa. He secured an unusually even 
stand, that came through the winter 
in splendid condition. W. T. Siver 
has completed his new dairy barn, 
and has a hay barn «in course of con- 
- struction. 

The tent caterpillar is showing up 
in large numbers. A fall of 3 inches 
of snow the first week of May de- 
stroyed hordes of. aphis that were 
feeding on the young shoots of apple 
trees, The state road from Guilderland 
to Albany will be completed this sum- 
mer. Salt water solution was used on 
the Guilderland Center road last year, 
and found effective in laying the dust. 
On the new Scotland road, where oil 
was applied, horses slipped on the 
heavy grades after every rain. The 
commissioners have started working 
the roads. A. L. Relyéa uses three 
heavy teams on .the machine, two in 
front and one behind, hitched to a 
two-wheeled cart. The tongue of the 
cart is fastened to the rear axle of 
the machine and acts as a pusher. 

Cc. C. La Grange has sold his reg- 
istered Percherons and has gone out 
of the business. His horses have 
headed the premium lists at county 
fairs for years. Good farm horses are 
in brisk demand at $150 to $250 each. 
Eggs at private trade bring 30 cents 
@ dozen, butter 35 cents a pound, 
slightly higher than last week. Fowls 
are scarce, fresh dressed are 22 cents 
a pound, veal calves 12 to 14 cents for 
fancy. 





Great Institute Season 


The record of New York farmers’ 
institutes during the season of 1911 
and 1912 shows that 358 meetings 
were held throughout the state. The 
total number of sessions was 1261. Al- 
together more than 131,000 people at- 
tended these meetings. In addition to 
the regular institutes and _ institute 
schools, of which latter seven were 
distributed at widely separated points 
in the state, the institute lecturers ad- 
dressed 12,600 pupils in the rural dis- 
tricts. They also assisted at confer- 
ences of teachers in charge of repre- 
sentatives of the state educational 
deparhment. At these sessions’ more 
than 5300 teachers were present. 

Approximately 180 lecturers ad- 
dressed the various meetings, and 
every phase of New York state agri- 
culture was covered. Under the direc- 
tion of the commissioner of agricul- 
ture, the farmers’ institute work is 
being supplemented by the visits of 
experts to farms where special prob- 
lems arise and where farmers desire 
fem advise of experienced agricultur- 

ts. 

The cémmissioner of agriculture has 
notified New York state manufactur- 
ers and dealers in original packages 
of insecticides and fungicides that 
they must submit to his department 
statements showing their brands, 
names, places of making and the per- 
centages and chemical composition of 
all essential substances, ingredients or 
combinations contained in the pack- 
ages. The agricultural law provides 
that each package shall be labeled to 
conform to the statements made to 
the department, and that the commis- 
sioner shall issue certificates author- 
ving the sale or  aucercte: in that 


state. Such Certificates date from July 
1 and must be renewed annually. 

Concerning: the recent trip of the 
agricultural special train over the D & 
H lines, between the Pennsylvania 
border and Chazy, N Y, Ira J. Shoe- 
maker, industrial agent of the railway 
at Albany, says that during the 11 
days and nights this train was on the 
road 19 stops were made. The periods 
for lectures ranged from three hours 
to a day, and a day and an evening. 

Many subjects were discussed by the 
staff of 16 lecturers from the state 
agricultural college at Ithaca and 
about 20,000 people attended the ses- 
sions. The lecturers did actual work 
averaging 9% hours a day, including 
the evening meetings in eight halls, 
The results were highly gratifying to 
both the college and the railway com- 
pany. If half the young men who in- 
dicated a desire for agricultural 
courses attend college and graduate, it 
will mean much to agriculture, espe- 
cially to New York state. 

A fruit growers’ association was 
formed in the Champlain valley and 
several public meetings have been held 
since the train.was in that section, 
Some of these meetings will result in 
the establishment of agricultural 
courses in public schools, Following 
the return of the train, Director Bailey 
of the college began a systematic nlan 
for a border co-operation between the 
college and the railroads of the state. 





Co—Little work has 


Montgomery 
been done on land thus far. Roads 
have been in bad condition. Bailey 
& Brown of N J. have purchased of 
the receiver of the defunct Dairy 
Products Co the creamery at Cana- 
joharie. They also own skimming 
stations at‘Waterville and Buel. The 
prices of milk to producer are below 
cost of production. Many dairymen 
are selling cows and not hiring farm 
help. Cows sell at $40 to $60. Horses 
at all prices. Hay is $23 to $25 p ton, 
butter 30c p lb, eggs 20c p doz, pota- 
toes $1.50 p bu, seed corn $2, timothy 
seed $8.50 to $10, clover $13.50 to $15. 
The new butter factory at Flat Creek 
will be im operation May 15. New 
seeding doves not look very promising. 
People are watching the parcel post 
controversy in congress, 

More State Roads—Wheat looks 
poor in Genesee and much of it is 
being plowed. Spring very back- 
ward, Work has been resumed 
on the state road on both the Batavia- 
Stafford and Stafford-Leroy divisions. 
Potatoes have taken a big drop from 
$1.25 to $1 p bu. Other products con- 
tinue the same. Oats have advanced. 


Tioga Co—John and Oscar Bowgren 
have come from Illinois and are set- 
tled on. the adjoining Allen and Baker 
farms purchased last summer. In 
consequence of continual rain very 
little plowing has been done as yet. 
Wheat and clover came through in 
fine shape. By order of the N Y board 
of health all the cows furnishing milk 
for shipment to N Y at this station 
have been given a physical examina- 
tion. Very few auctions have been 
held, Few farms are changing hands, 
Roads ‘have been very muddy. Logs 
at the mill early all sawed. Lew 
Millage’s sawmill on the Hayner place 
recently burned; loss $1000. 

Suffolk Co—A few days of warm 
weather have brought out garden mak- 
ers. The season has been unusually 
backward, yardeners and farm- 
ers who are heavy seed buyers are 
hard hit by the advance in the price 
of all kinds of seed. Grass seed re- 
tails at 28c p 1b. Duck growers have 
been getting 28c p lb for spring duck- 
lings, with a slight drop this week. 
Grain is high, corn 1.70 p 100, oats 
69c p bu, 

Schenectady Co—Spring is unusu- 
ally late and the ground is very wet 
on account of the heavy rains late 
last fall, Fall plowing works up hard; 
some are plowing again. Not half 
oats acreage sown yet, Land on side 
hills has washed more than usual. 
Rye on clay soil where there was not 
good_ drainage has winterkilled quite 
a little. 

Scarcity of Seed—Sugar in St Law- 
rence Co netted from 50 to 60% of.an 
average yield. Meadows wintered well 
and pastures look green, A few have 
turned out young stock, and a good 
warm rain is now all that is needed to 
bring feed right along. Spring work 
is under way; some sowing already 
done. Timothy seed retails at $8.50 p 
bu, and clover 25c p lb. Some farm- 
ers are threshing out haystacks for 
seed, and others have been saving 
chaff from their mows and cleaning 
it. Milch cows are in great demand, 
as shown by average grade dairy 
herds at recent auctions, selling 
around $60 p head. There seems to 
be @ great scarcity of young cattle. 


More Lime—Spring is very back- 
ward in northern Steuben. No seed- 
ing was done in Apr. Roads have 
washed quite badly, owing to ditches 
being filled with ice. Some 30 miles 
or more of state road through the 
Cohocton valley will be built this sum- 
mer. Much lime-‘will be used this 
season as a result of the farmers’ in- 
stitute teaching in recent years. The 
creamery which was started a few 


AMONG THE FARMERS’ 
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years ago at Avoca and was run last 
year as a cheese factory has been sold 
on a foreclosure. It is not decided 
whether it will-open for business this 
season or not. It seems impossible to 
get farmers to patronize a creamery 
or factory. Stock is rather thin. Feed 
is very high. -Hay is $20 to $23 p ton, 
oats 60c p bu, corn $32 p ton, butter 
28c p lb. Many farmers contract but- 
ter around 30c by year. Nearly every 
farmhouse has a telephone and rural 
delivery, and several men are install- 
ing furnaces and bathrooms. There 
are nearly as many autos sold to farm- 
ers now as townspeople. Very few po- 
tatoes are left in farmers’ hands. The 
potato acreage will hardly be normal, 
owing to scarcity of seed, 


Livingston Co—Weather has been 
unfavorable for spring work. Farm- 
ers have been ,pressing and drawing 
hay to market. Oats are sown on dry 
soil. Some gardens are not plowed 
on account of rain. In some locali- 
ties plowing for potatoes has com- 
menced and farmers are complaining 
of a scarcity of seed and high price. 
Hay is $25 p ton, potatoes $1.10 p bu, 
eggs 18c p doz, butter 28c p lb, wheat 
$1.10 to $1.15 p bu, oats 65c, corn 90c. 


Orange Co—Heavy rains have de- 
layed spring work. The season also is 
late. Few potatoes are planted, and 
very little gardening done. Fruit trees 
are in blossom with prospects of a 
fair crop, except peaches, Potatoes 
for seed are $2.50 p bu, eggs 20¢ p 
doz. 

Monroe Co—Webster grange, No 
436, met in regular session Saturday 
afternoon at 6 p m May 4, it being the 
33d annual meeting. A bountiful ban- 
quet was served, and all partook of 
the feast as one great family. At the 
business session parcel post was dis- 
cussed, and a committee was appoint- 
ed on same. There are 23 candidates 
for admission at June meeting. 

Broome Co—Weather has been very 
favorable for meadows and new seed- 
ing. Many have not sowed oats. Some 
have potatoes planted. It has rained 
steadily the last week. Work on roads 
has been delayed. Planting potatoes 
are $1 p bu. Some have had difficulty 
in getting good meal. 

Pasture Prospects—Grass looks fine 
in Madison, and some have turned 
cattle out. Farmers are just putting 
in oats. Grass seed is very high; 
clover is $15 p bu, timothy $8, Not as 
much sown as usual. The milk in- 
spector has been in the county and 
may come again any day. The local 
telephone man is very busy. 

Wyoming Co—A few farmers have 
oats sowed. Seed oats selling at $1 p 
bu, hay $20 to $22 p ton, corn meal 
$1.70 p 100. All kinds of mill feed are 
very high. Eggs cre 20c p doz, cmy 
butter 32c p lb, veal 5 to 6c.—[J. J. H. 

Franklin Co—Have had a two weeks 
interval without rain, comparatively 
little plowing done. Cows bring from 
$35 to $70 ea. Maple sugar was: half 
a normal yield. Potatoes are $1.80 p 
bu, Timothy and cloverseed are the 
highest ever known here, Hay is $18 
p ton, Farmers are purchasing a large 
amount of phosphate. Many plan to 
raise own grass seed. 

Broome Co—The weather bulletin 
for Apr gives the total amount rainfall 
as 4.19 inches; normal rainfall is 2.25. 
The Cloverdale Farms Co pays $1.20 
p 100 for milk delivered at Bingham- 
ten for May. Loose hay is scarce at 
$18 to $23 p ton delivered in Bingham. 
ton, 

Erie Co—A: few farmers have some 
oats and early potatoes in. More po- 
tatoes will be raised than last year. 
Roads have been improved by .scrap- 
ing. Potatoes sell for $1.25 p bu. Pigs 
are $38.50 and $4 ea. Many farmers 
have some fine flocks of White Leg- 
horn chicks, Considerable maple syrup 
was made. Winter wheat looks good, 
Farm products are high. 


Washington Co—Oats have been 
sowed, with about usual acreage. Not 
much planting done. Grass is starting 
nicely and a good many cattle have 
been turned out on account of hay 
shortage. Hay sells at $18 to $20 at 
barn. Potatoes are not in as great 
demand as a few weeks ago. Fat and 
dry cows sell well. Not much call for 
milch cows. Milk is $1.20 p 100, feed 

1.75.. Good fresh cows bring $60 to 

75 ea. Several new buildings are 
being erected. Roads have been the 
worst in years. Not much call for 
spring pigs. Fat ones bring 7c alive. 


Farmers Using Lime—Owing to 
damage done to wheat a great many 
Niagara Co farmers are sowing more 
oats than usual, Large quantities of 
lime are being used on farms about 
Lasalle. About 4 cars were used last 
season on the Dolde Packing Co’s farm 
on corn ground. Hay is scarce at $35 
p ton at Niagara Falls. Wheat $1.05 

bu. General purpose horses sell at 
$200 to $275 ea. Several farmers have 
planted early potatoes. 

Chautauqua Co—Pastures and mead. 
ows are promising. Cattle are out on 
pasture. Dry stock is scarce and high. 
Pigs are plentiful at $3 to $3.50 ea. 
Cows are not as high as last spring. 
Farm help is scarce. Seeds of all kinds 
are. very high. Butter is 30¢ v Ib, 
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epes 20c p doz, eating potatoes qu 
sale at $150 p bu. See potatoes re 
same, Bran and meal are $1.60 p 1099 
Hay is wery scarce at $20 to $25 
barn, Farmers in Chautauqua Cp are 
very busy rushing spring work. Few 
crops have been put in yet. Meadows 
look unusually good. Feed is Setting 
abundant in pastures. Several ney 
barns will be built this summer. 


Cows on Pasture—Weather in 
ison Co has been cool, with e- 
able winds and frequent. shower, 
Farmers are hurrying in oats. <A fe, 
are plowing for potatoes and nr? 
Hay is scarce and high, selling for s°} 
p ton in stack or barn. Potato<; 
for $1.50 p bu. Mill feeds are 
Cows sell to dealers for $60 to S7: 
Some datry cows and young 
have been turned out to 
though feed is rather short. 
dry, but wery rough. 

Gardens Delayed—Not much 
sowed in Schoharie as yet, as th: 
is not dry enough. No gardens ; 
Not much work done on roads. H 
very scarce. Some stock is on pa: 
Fresh cows bring good prices. | 
sells for 33c p lb at the cmy. G 
is starting finely, but fs rathe: 
Horses are in good demand. 


State Road Delayed—aA large 
age of oats is being sowed in Nia 
Co. Weather has been fine, with orca 
sional showers. Wheat is not im; 
ing much, Some fields are being ; 
into spring crops. Wheat is $1.1) » 
bu, corn 95c, oats 70 to 80c, hay $2; 
p ton at barn. Early cherries ar 
fell ~=bloom. Peaches show average 
bloom. Nothing doing as yet in b 
ing the million dollar state high 

Herkimer Co—Season is very 
rainy and cold. Not many have s 
oats or planted crops. Cows are « 
to pasture, but flow of milk is ligh: 
on account of cold. Cheese brings 
15%c p lb and is in good dem: 
Hay is very scarce at $22 to $24 » 
ton. Seed potatoes sell for $1 to $1.25 
p bu. Straw brings $10 to $12 p to: 
and oats 65c p bu. 

Sallivan Co—Not much _ farmi 
has been done. A few have plant 
potatoes. Seed potatoes are $2 p ! 
and scarce. Local markets, as a rule, 
sell foreign potatoes. Most haymows 
are empty. Some young cattle ha: 
been turned away to pasture. Horses 
sell well and,are in great demand 
Eggs are 20c p doz Butter has 
dropped to 25c p Ib. Many young 
chickens are being raised. 


Chenango Co — The recent 
failure is seriously felt by all cla 
in this locality. The people’s mon 
amounting to about $500,000, is con 
Farmers are very busy. Butter is 
p Ib, cheese 20c, pork 9c, beef 
eggs 20c p doz, potatoes 65 to 
Mercantile products all high. Roads 
are fine. 


Good Whett Promise—Spring 
Schuyler Co has been very late, and 
quite a few have been put back th 
work. Very few have sowed oats. as 
the ground has been so wet. Wheat 
‘looks very good and seeding also 
promises well. Farmers have had to 
buy hay this season, but most stock 
is now out to pasture. Roads have 
now dried up and are quite good. 
There are not many gardens in 
No home-grown strawberries o1 
tuce on market yet. 


Fruit Outlook in Columbia—bBai 
weather has put farmers back in 
sowing oats. A few have oats in, but 
rains have been cold and oats are not 
up. Meadows are doing well. New 
seeding made a good — start and it 
looks like a good hay crop. Rye has 
done well. Fruit blossoms are, as 4 
rule, numerous on pears. Apples are 
not up to the standard. Baldwins 
have not started as well as: Greening, 
Wealthy and Spy. Most all dairy men 
have turned stock out to pasture. 


Montgomery Co—C. D. Veeder is 
about to erect a large cow barn with 
all improvements. Oats are sowed 
and corn planting begun. Grass looks 
finely. Potatoes are scarce at $1.0 
to $2 p bu. Winter~grain is pron- 
ising. Roads are in good condition 
Hard frost recently. 


Allegheny Co—Milk is $1.30 
at Howell condensery. Cheese is 
p Ib Feed is high. Potatoes are 
scarce at $1 to $1.25 p bu. Road 
work is being carried on extensively. 
A 20-h p gasoline engine is beins 
very successfully used for drawings 
the scraper in the town of Amity. 
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At Utica, N ¥, May 13, the yield of 
milk is increasing very slowly, and the 
make of cheese is therefore showilé 
light gain as yet. Cattle are now all 
turned out to pasture, but warm 
weather is needed: to make grass ple?- 
tiful. There was another sharp 4¢ 
vance in prices on the board today, 
and the record high for this market 
was reached. While the official rul- 
ing was 14%c the curb sales were 
15@15%c, with the latter price pa 
for all of the best cheese. The official 
transactions were large colored 75 b® 
and large white 60 at 14%c, smal! col- 
ored 1820 bxs, and small white 710 at 
14%c. Sales were made of 225 pke 
of butter at 38@34c, 
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Demeter’ site s Grange News 


In a recent. communication State 
Master Vary of New York has this to 
say about dormant granges losing 
their charters: “When a charter is 
surrendered, suspended, or revoked, 
the books, jewels, regalia and seal of 
the grange revert to the state grange, 
to be held in trust. They will be re- 
turned upon the restoration of the 
charter. <All other property of the 
grange would be divided among the 
members in good standing at the time 
of surrendering the charter. A sub- 
ordinate grange owning property of 
value cannot legally surrender its 
charter until its financial business has 
been closed up and the property rights 
of its members secured.” 

New York state grange has, through 
its executive committee, perfected 2 
plan for state-wide co-operation in 
buying supplies for members of the 
order. Past State Master Godfrey and 
John Sloane, both of Olean, will con- 
duct the affairs of the central bureau 
or exchange market which deals only 
in carlots in all supplies for the farm 
such as food stuff, grain, fertilizer, 
binding twine, etc. The office will do 





business on a@ cash basis requir- 
ing only such a percentage above 
manufacturers’ prices as will pay the 
running experises of the office. All 
goods are to be paid for before the 
bill of lading is turned over to the 
consignee. This plan is now being put 


in operation. 





State Agricultural News 





As a result of wide publicity given 
to the adoption of a concurrent reso- 
lution by both houses of the legisla- 
ture in its closing days, authorizing a 
reprint of the volumes known as the 
Apples of New York, dozens of ap- 
plications for fhis book are daily be- 
ing received at the department of agri- 
culture. Commissioner Huson desires 
that it be made publie that under the 
terms of the concurrent resolution the 
edition, if reprinted, will be appor- 
tioned as follows: To each senator 
30 copies; to each asemblyman 20 
copies; to the agricultural experiment 
station 470 copies. Applicants should 
address their members of the legisla- 
ture. 

The horiticulturdl bureau of the 
state department of agriculture -re- 
ports that since the weather has mod- 
erated to the point favorable for the 
moving of nursery stock and _ the 
planting of trees, shrubs and vines, 
shipments Sf these are now rapidly 
coming into this state. During the 
past week an average of 150 notices 
daily have been received and distrib- 
uted to the nursery inspectors through- 
out the state for opening and inspec- 
tion required by law. 

The Japanese flowering cherry trees, 
2500 in number, imported direct from 
Japan for planting in the parks of New 
York city, have been received and 
were inspected by the department as 
they were unpacked. They were found 
free from injurious insect pests and 
fungous diseases. 

The commissioner of agriculture is 
co-operating with the state commis- 
sion in lunacy and the fiscal super- 
visor with a view of purchasing next 
year’s supply of cheese for the state’s 
dependent charges from New York 
state manufacturers; purchases to be 
made during the “flush’’ season when 
quotations may be expected to be the 
lowest. The amount of cheese con- 
sumed in the state institutions is be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 pounds. 

Agents of the department of agri- 
culture are now actively engaged in 
the inspection of milk and cream and 
conditions under which these are pro- 
duced, to ascertain if the law is being 
complied with. Up to this date the 
commissioner has received requisitions 
for 460 whole milk cheese brands. The 
vnusual demand from the factories is 
due, undoubtedly, to the short supply 
of cheese on the market. It will be 
of interest to parti:s requiring cheese 
brands to know that these have to be 
ordered from New York city, and that 
applicants should file .their applica- 
tions with the state commissioner of 
agriculture at least a week before they 
desire to put the brand in use. Many 
applications received are not properly 
Alled out, and the returning of these 
for correction necessarily causes del. 
This could be avoided if more care 
were exercised in making out the orig- 
inal application, 





Madison Co—Earlville grange, or- 
ganized about Feb 1, has a member- 
ship of over 60. An invitation was 
extended recently to the Hamilton and 
Lebanon granges to be present at the 
initiation into the third and fourth 
degrees. Recitations, music and sup- 
per were enjoyed by about 90, includ- 
ing visitors. Water has been stand- 





ing on the land in many places. 
BUSINESS NOTICE 


Apples at $7.50 per barrel this sea- 
80n were some apples. Many who 
sprayed with Pyrox realized this price, 
however. Wise growers are ordering 
early. Ask the Bowker Insecticide 
Co., Boston, for book. 
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Oats and barley mixed for sow- 
ing . ne 36 Ibs to~ the 
bu sell for 2c p Ib. Seed oats are 70c 
p bu. Veal calves sell for Te p Ib. 
Young pigs five weeks old are scarce 
at $5 ea. 

Oswego Co—George A. Courbat of 
Mallory has commenced the manu- 
facture of berry boxes, keeping three 
box machines running and making 
several thousand hoxes per day. The 
berry industry is quite extensively en- 
gaged in by many farmers in this lo- 
eality. Arthur J. Blount recently 
purchased a farm at Hastings, and 
intends to raise berries and berry sets 
principally. Hugh Gorman has 
bought the Mary Mosher farm. Cat- 
tle were turned out for good May 1. 
Prospects are favorable for good pas- 
ture. Preparing oats ground, sowing 
oats and planting potatoes are the 
main duties of agriculturists. Numer- 
ous farmers intend to raise cucum- 
bers this season for the Windholz 
pickle plant at Central Square. The 
State contemplates building this sum- 
mer a new macadamized and 
crushed stone highway from Central 
Square to Maple View, 12 miles, 


Schoharie Co—Some oats have been 
sowed. There is much plowing to do 
before farmers can finish sowing. Po- 
tatoes are $1.80 p bu, oats 60c p bu, 
corn 95c, good hay $25 p ton. Four- 
weeks-old pigs $3 ea. Eggs 20c_p doz, 
butter 28e p Ib. 


Ontario Co—A very backward 
spring. Grass looks promising. Wheat 
does not look as good as us- 
ual. Alfalfa fields look green and 
show a good stand. Farmers are 
busy spraying with lime solu- 
tion when the wind will permit. 


Clover and grass seed are very high. 
Clover is $15 p bu, alsike $14, alfalfa 


$12, timothy $8. Seed corn is very 
scarce and high. It was a poor year 
here for maple sugar making. Wheat 


is $1.05 p bu, oats 60c, corn S85c, bar- 
ley for seed $1.20, potatoes 90c, timo- 
thy hay $25 p ton, alfalfa $22, young 
pigs $3 ea. Peach buds seem to be all 
right. 

High Winds—Season in Steuben is 


very backward. Trees of all kinds 
have been. very slow to start leaves, 
Cheese factories are starting up. 


There is quite a call for seed potatoes, 
especially early ones. Farmers are be- 
ginning to turn cattle to pasture. 
Work on the highways has com- 
menced, High winds have prevailed, 
and two silos erected last fall were 
blown down. 

Richmond Co—Charles Rosenberg 
bought at a recent auction sale the 
property at 552 Bay street, Stapleton, 
The price was $6360. Mrs Edwin 
Markham, wife of the poet, will ad- 
dress the W C T U Stephenson branch 
at the next meeting. William G. Wil- 
cox has purchased for the City Real 
Estate Co a plot 50x100 adjoining the 
N Y_ public library branch at St 
George. Continued heavy rains. have 
delayed planting. 


Chenango Co—Indications are some- 
what favorable for a good grass crop. 
Very little plowing had been done up 
to May 5, and almost no sowing. Pas- 
tures promise fairly well, and some 
farmers have turned out cows. Pros- 
pects point to usual amount of corn 
and oats. Seed potatoes are very high. 
The chances for lower prices next 
fall seem good, 

Ulster Co—May opened with per- 
fect weather and farmers have done 
much farm work. Considerable oats 
and grass seed have been sowed, 
Many have planted early potatoes 
and a few have planted late ones, 
Everything looks promising for a full 
hay crop. Cherry and plum trees 
are full of bloom. Pear and apple 
blossoms are scarce; no peaches, The 
Barlow farm at Gardner was recently 
sold at auction. The only bid was 
from the Bradford national bank of 
Pa of $4500. This bank had a claim 
against the farm. Feeds are still go- 
ing up and are very scarce. 


Brevities—Spring is cold 
and backward. Seed potatoes are 
1.40 p bu, oats 80c, and seed rye 


$2. Veal calves bring 6%c p lb. Local 
grocers pay 22c p doz for eggs. Grass 
is searce and timothy sells for $8.50 
p bu. Many farmers along the Hud- 
son valley R R are shipping their milk 
to city dealers for 3c p qt for six 
months, and 4c for the other six 
months, In some contracts the ex- 
pressage is paid by the consignee, 


Meadows look well, and rye is com-° 


ing on luxuriously. Fruit trees look 
promising. James Van Steenburgh of 
Ballston Spa has received a large 
spraying machine with gasoline en- 
gine. Vigorous warfare is to be waged 
against elm tree beetles and insect 
pests in this section. Louis Gusler 
has sold his farm for $10,500 and re- 
turned to his real estate business in 
N Y. He has brought several city men 
to this section who have made tempt- 
ing offers for farms. William Britten 
has sold his farm to his brother Reu- 
ben Britten. A farmer who has two 
silos and whose cattle are fed on 
silage reports the loss of several well- 
conditioned calves. He raises the 
question, Does this feed have an in- 
jurious effect 7s calves? The tax- 
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payers of the village of Stillwater 
voted unanimously for paving with 
vitrified brick of Main street of that 
village. ‘ The contract is to be let at 
onee. Thus the missing link will be 
supplied to the Albany and Montreal 
road which wy fall will reach to the 
town of Old Saratoga. 


Washington Co—Spring is late and 
backward. A few that plowed last 
fall have sowed oats. Seed of all 
kinds is very high, also. feeds. Cows 
bring from $40 to $70 ea. Hay is $20 
p ton, potatoes are $2 p bu. Yield of 
maple sugar very fair; price $1.10 p 
gal. A few farms are offered for sale 
with occasionally a buyer. Farm help 
is scarce and wages high. 


Cows on Pasture—Outlook is good 
in Columbia Co for a hay crop. .-Rye 
looks finely. Farm work is backward 
on account of rains. Owing to scarcity 
and high price of seed potatoes, 


the acreage will be light. Hay is $205 
p ton. Cows are out on pasture al- 
though grass is short. The scarcity 


of hay and fodder compels farmers to 
turn out stock, 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, May 13— 
Last week the cattle market weak- 
ened after Monday; on Wednesday 
best steers were barely steady, others 
56@10c lower; bulls and cows declined 








10@ 25c, market closed heavy at a 
further decline of 5@1Uc on _ steers 
and bulls, 10@25c on cows Calves 
were less active on Wednesday, and 
notwithstanding light receipts prices 
dropped 25c; later :-he market recov- 
ered the decline, closing strong for 
all sorts and grades of stock. The 
selling range for the weck was: Steers 
$6@8.55, oxen and stags §@7, bulls 
4@7.25, cows 2.75@6, veals 6.50@9, 
culls 5@6.50, mixed calves 6@7.62. 
Milch cows were active and higher at 
30@73 p head. 

Today there were 34 cars of cattle 
and 7274 calves on sa‘ Steers were 
firm to 10c higher, bulls steady to a 
shade lower, choice fat cows a trifle 
firm, others weak to 10@25e¢ lower. 
Calves were in fair supply, but with 
a brisk demand prices were advanced 


fully 25c, with possibly a little easier 
feeling at the close. Steers averaging 


875 to 1315 Ibs sold at the range of 
$6@8.60 p 100 lbs, including 15 cars 
Pa, above range of weights, at 6@ 
8.55, 2 cars Va, 1130 to 1286 Ibs, at 


8.20@ 8.60, 1 car Ky, 1129 lbs, at 7.40. 
Bulls sold at 4.25@6.60, cows at 2.50 


@5.90, veals at 7@9.37, culls at 5@ 
6.50, buttermilks at 5.50. 

Sheep continued dull and prices 
drooping after Monday of last week, 
closing 25@We<« lower. Good and 
prime lambs were scarce after Mon- 


day and showed more firmness later 


fin the week, closing strong, but no 
prime offered; common stock con- 
tinued dull and weak without a clear- 
ance of the pens. Maryland and Jer- 
sey spring lambs declined We@$l1 
from prices obtained the previous 
week, closine steady. The _ selling 
range for the week was: Clipped 


sheep 4@6.75, clipped culls 2.80@3.00, 


wooled sheep 5@6.50, clipped lambs 
6@8.50, cli ped culls 5@5.50, wooled 
lambs 7@9.25, spring lambs 8.50G 
10. Today there were 11% cars of 
stock on sal Sheep were slow; 
good lambs firm to 25c higher; spring 


lambs were also doing better. Com- 
mon to prime clipped sheep sold at 
4@6.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 2.25@3.50; a 
few wooled sheep at 6@6.50; common 
to fairly good clipped lambs at 7@9, 
culls 5@6; a few wooled lambs  ~+t 
@9.50, spring lambs at 8.50@9.2h. 
Top price few clipped N Y and Mich 
lambs 9; Ohio do 8; N Y wooled 
lambs 9.50, 

The hog market ruled steady after 
Monday of last week up to Friday, 

he prices advanced 10c, closing 
strong. Today there were 6 cars on 
sale. Feeling easy, with light to heavy 
hogs selling at $7.65@8.10 p 100 Ibs; 
pigs at 7@7.50. 

The Horse Market 

Trading was active last week, and 
at the large auction stables sales were 
well attended and prices for all de- 
sirable sorts of business horses firm; 
good second-handers scarce and high- 
er. Choice heavy drafters are selling 
generally at $350@400 p head, fair to 
good do 275@300, chunks weighing 
around 1100 to 1300 lbs 225.@ 275, good, 
sound, second-hand general purpose 
horses 125@ 200. ‘ 


At Buffalo, choice steers were high- 
er Monday, others steady; receipts 
3400. head, Prime steers sold at $8.60 
@8.90 p 100 ibs, shipping steers 7.50 
@8.25, butcher steers 7@8.25, heifers 
6@7.5), cows 4@*.50, bulls 4@7, feed- 
ers 4.75@5.80, milch cows and spring- 
ers 25@78 ea. Receipts of calves 
were 2600 head. The market is ac- 
tive and steady at 6@8.75 p 100 Ibs. 
The lamb market was active, but 
sheep sold slowly. Receipts of sheep 
and lambs were 14,200 heda. Lambs 
covered a range of 7@9.50, yearlings 
7@8, wethers 6.50@7, mixed sheep 
5@6.50. Trade in hogs was fair with 
the market steady to easy, 1500 head 
arriving. Yorkers sold at 8@8.10 p 
100 Ibs, pigs 7@7.15, mixed weights 
8.05@815, heavy weights 8.15 @ 5.20, 
roughs 7@7.10, stags 5.25@6. 
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Steel Shingles Last 
Longer Than Building 





leaks—no repairs— to on any 
roof. Guaranteed against pro- 
tection from fire. Last 5 times longer than wood 


EDWARDS ‘‘REO” SHINGLES 
TIGHTCOTE GALVANIZED 


Each shingle is high grade steel, dipped 
into molten zinc. Edges as well as side gal- 
vanized. Rust proof and aug proct. Come 
in sheets 5 to 12 feet long, inches wide. 
All ready to put on. Anyone can do it. Can 
be applied over wood shingles or sheathing, 
12 inches apart. 

We agree to refund the amount paid in 
every case where a roof covered with 
Edwards Interlocking “Reo” Steel Shi 
is destroyed by lightning. GUARA 
BACKED BY OUR $10,000 IRONCLAD 
BOND STANDS FOREVER. Ask a 
Free Roofing Catalog No. 562 , with s 
low prices. Freight prepaid. Send dimen 
siofs of your buildings and we will quote you 
cost. Write today. ™ 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


m ; 
§12-562 Lock Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Largest Mfrs, of Steet Reoting Material In the Wortd 














2 H.P. Stationary 
Engine — Complete 








Gives ample power for al] farm 
uses. Only three moving parte— 
no cama, 








po gears, no valves— 


can't get out of order. Perfect 
governcr—ideal cooling system. 
Jses kerosene (coal oil), gase- 


line, alcohol, distillate or gas, 
Sold on 15 days’ trial. YOUR 
MONEY BACK IF J 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 
« 5-year ironclad gfarantee. 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate 
prices, in stock, ready to ship. 
Postal brings full particulars free. @ 
Write for proposition on first en- 9 
gine in your locality. ae 


Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 


Fill Your Silo S2%.%ca" 


106 Canton Av. 
Detroit, Mich: 











Over Mm ROSS Machines. Sea 
Years You take no risk 





Largest’ 

in the Wortd 
We want to prove that our machines ares 
good investment before you give up your 


money. We know they are so good that we de 
not feel it a risk to make this offer, Many new 
tures have been added which you 
before buying 8 machine. Catalog explains all. It is sS: 
. 














The B, W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield 
8x0 -- -§ 2M 
0x2 - - - S788 
122x% -- - 105 
14x28 - - - 13348 
16x30 - - - 1508 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog &%. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 





zed as the standard because of 


bility, strength and w 
silo to sult every purse. Cata 









Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 
WEW YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY 


004 INSURANCE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, & % 
References given. 
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and more 








FOR SEWING LEATHER 
The Speedy 


Stitcher is the latest and 


oot ofanything ever 
for $1.00. 
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From a terpid condition April live 


stock markets took on a period 
great activity, and sharp price in- 
creases have been recorded, extend- 
ing well into May. The ¥-cent steer 
and the 8-cent hog have been in evi- 
dence for days at a time, and the al- 
most unknown figure of $10.40 per 
100 pounds for wool lambs featured 
the sheep market as the climax of 
an advance from comparative insig- 
nificance to record-breaking figures. 
Receipts for April were less in 1912 
than in 1911, but the difference is 
comparatively trifling. It should be 
remembered also that the April run 
of live stock this year follows a pe- 
riod of most plentiful supply in the 
hog department, and of a reasonable 
supply, though of somewhat inferior 
quality, in the sheep and lamb divi- 
sion. Cattle, too, at Chicago have not 
been nearly :o lacking as the figures 
for the 11 big western markets indi- 
cate; that is, while a shortage of over a 
quarter of a miilion head during the 
early months of the year is indicated 
by the figures of receipts from the 
big western markets, Chicago bore 
less than its just proportion of this 
shortage. 
Beef steers, choice to prime 
Beef steers, medium to good ...... .. 7.00@T7.90 
Beef steers, common to medium .. .. 5.75@7.00 
Yearlings 7.15@8.35 
Beef cows, common to choice 4,40@7.00 
to choice 5.00@6.75 
7.10@8.00 
Canners and cutters .. -. 2,25@4.10 
Good to prime veals .. .. 7.25@8.2! 
Stock steers .. 4.50@6.85 
saperseteseesccccseses cesses B50@T.00 
BY 4.50@7.00 

The comparative facts, however, 
are these:,Lambs during April a year 
ago were a drug on the market at 6 
cents and were losing money for the 
feeders every day, while in the corre- 
sponding period this year prices in- 
creased to a phenomenal mark by 
leaps of 50 to 60 cents per day until 
clipped lambs sold for $9.50 and wool 
lambs for $10.40, as already stated. 
Hogs at this time during 1911 were 
not~worth more than $6.25, while this 
year the S-cent hog is common 
enough, fluctuating, it is true, be- 
tween $7.75 and $8.25; and the 9-cent 
prime steer of 1912 displaced a valu- 
ation easily $2 less last year. Fur- 
thermore, the increase in cheap cattle 
has been even relatively greater than 
in prime cattle. 

There is no one theory in the whole 
Situation that satisfactorily explains 
the reasons for this big advance in 
prices, Features of short supply, pres- 
ent and prospective, have their bear- 
ing, and it seems likely that much of 
it is accounted for by the increase in 
consumptive. capacity. Eastern sup- 
Plies are short. Western demand is 
larger all the time because there are 
more western mouths to feed every 
year, and for conditions to be nor- 
mal western supplies must not only 
remain stationary, but must increase. 
This has not been done, 


Price Range by Years 


{At Chicago, per 100 pounds.) 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
$5.50@9.05 $6.45@ 8.10 $5.50@8.55 

5.40@ 8.30 1.50@5.50 
6.55 @ 11.20 1.50@9.00 
5.30@ 8.45 00 @6.90 
3.90@ 7.60 50 @7.00 
4.10@ 7.25 00 @7.00 
.00 00 @6.50 
a4 -75 @4.50 
50@6.00 
25@7.00 


7.90@9.05 


Year 
19127 
9 


a bS SO0 


3.35@7.: 
3.35 @8.35 
May 8, 1912. 

If the live stock history of the past 
few weeks demonstrates any one 
thing forcibly, it is that the shipper 
or feeder who decides that a certain 
thing is going to happen in the live 
stock market because a certain thing 
happened at some other time under 
Similar conditions, is not calculating 
on a safe and reliable basis. 

Native ewes 


Yearlings 
Shor yearlings ..... 
horn _wethers 


. 


95 
-15 
10 
.05 


5.35 
2 


, 
25 





NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 857 
90c p bu, oats 67c, bran and middlings 
$30 p ton, linseed meal 40, loose tim- 
othy hay 20@25, veal calves 7% @8c 
LY ib, fresh eggs 25c p doz, live fowls 

Ge p Ib, potatoes 4.50 p bbl, carrots 

2.25, parsnips and beets 2.50, aspara- 
gus 2.75 p doz bchs. 

At Buffalo, dry beans $2.50@3.15 p 
eges 21c p doz, live chickens 18c p 
fowls 17c, potatoes 1.40 p bu, on- 

ions 2.25, turnips 1.90 p bbl, choice 
timothy hay 30 5 fon mixed 28, oat 
and wheat straw 4@15. 
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Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
4 freight and commission charges. 

en sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 


secured. 
Eggs 

At New York, receipts of eggs the 
past two weeks have been record- 
breaking. - Arrivals from other storage 
points are net abnormal for this time 
of year. The movement direct to ware- 
fhouses is large, and the market for 
high grade fresh gathered stock has 
been well sustained. Storage packings 
are selling largely at 20% @21%c, 
with occasional lots at 21% @22c. 
Southern ungraded eggs are generally 
selling lower, and at irregular prices, 
most at about 18c. Fresh gathered are 
quoted at 16@23c, nearby hennery 21 


aot, 
@ 23e., 


At Chicago, it is daily expected that 
the egg market will develop weakness 
and prices decline. Figures have kept 
up well considering the large receipts 
and firsts demand 17% @18c p doz. Of 
storage packed firsts and extras some 
sales. havé been made at 19@19%c. 
Eggs are going rapidly into storage. 
If this were not true the market 
would not be so well sustained. 


At New York, strawberries are in 
heavy supply and selling at 83@8c p qt, 
market is quiet on apples, but for de- 
sirable fruit, quotations remain steady 
at $2.50@5.50 p bbl, or 75c@38 p bx, 
La muskmelons 2@3 p cra, water- 
melons 1.25@1.50 ea. 

Mill Feeds 

New York, demand is irregular 
on all kinds of mill feeds, but prices 
remain steady. Coarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb. sacks to arrive sell as 
high as $28.50 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings do, linseed oil 59, red dog in 
140-Ib sacks 32; brewers’ meal 2.09 p 
100 rits 2.10, flakes 2.40. 

Hay and Straw 

York, hay is easier and of- 
ferings fieavier. Prime timothy in 
large bales is quoted up to $1.65 p 
100 Ibs, No 3 1.45, clover mixed 1.55, 
rye straw 1.05, oats 75c. 

At Chicago, offerings 
larger and demand good. Market con- 
tinues firm. Choice timothy hay is 
quoted as high as $29 p ton, No 1 238, 
rye straw 12, oat do, wheat 10. 
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Onions 

Onion seeding about two weeks*late. 
Acreage will be larger than. normal. 
Land rather cold and wet.—[F. W. G., 
Racine, Wis, 

About’ 650 acres of 
planted in this territory 
last year. Price of onions by cental 
last season ranged from.  $1.25@4., 
Prospects for coming season are good. 
Seed has come up well. Last year’s 
crop produced 370 cars and we will 
probably harvest 450 cars the coming 
season.—[A, J. F., Portland, Ore. 

Onion seeding is finished and the 
season is about three weeks late. 
There will be 10% inerease in acreage 
if the weather permits.—{A. S&S. ‘6 
Dodge Center, Minn. 

Onions are coming up well, but the 
weather has been too cool. for rapid 
growth. About the average acreage 
has been seeded, Operations have 
beén very large because of wet, cold 
weather. Seeding was not finished 
until the last part of Apr this year, 
whereas it is usually completed by the 
latter part of Mar.—[I. J. G., Mar- 
shallville, O. 

About 650 acres. of 
planted in this territory against 550 
last year. Price of onions by cental 
last season ranged from $1.25@4. 
Prospects for coming season are good. 
Seed has come up. well. Last year’s 
crop produced 370 cars and we will 
probably harvest 450 cars the coming 
season.—[A. J, F:; Portiand, Ore. 

Onion seeding is finished and the 
season is about three weeks ‘ate. 
There will be 10% imecrease in acreage 
if the weather permits.—[A. 5S. C., 
Dodge Center, Minn. 

At Chicago, the market 
onions is easy, receipts being 
and demand only. moderate. 
yellow sell_at $1.25@1.35 p 
era, white. wax 1.50@4.T5, 
3.50@3.75 p 110-lb sack. 


At New York, receipts of onions are 
heavy, the market weak and prices 
lower. Texas sell at $1@1.20 p cra, 
white 1.25@1.50, Bermuda 141.19, 
Egyptian 1.75@2.25 p cra, 

Potatoes 

At New York, Fila potatoes are in 
active demand and the market firm. 
Some fey marks are reaching $6.25 p 
bbl, while bulk sell at 5@5.50 for red, 
5.25@6 for white. Domestic, old pota- 
toes are held steady, European sell- 
ing fairly well, but at-irregular prices. 
Sweet potatoes are steady to firm, 
state, old 3.75@4 Pp 180 Ibs, Me 4@ 
4.25, European 1.50@2.50 p 168-ib 
bag, sweet 75c@2 p bskt, yams 2@ 
2.50 p bbl. 

At Chicago, market holds about 
sieady at late reduced prices. Buyers 
appear to think that prices will hold 
fairly steady from now on, and show 


onions were 
against 5oU0 


onions were 
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rT MAR T 
little hesitancy in ‘for. ” 
wants.. Good -to choice tubers are 
quoted at $1@1.25 p bu, seed stock 
1.20@1.70. New potatoes are ruling 
steady, and Fla are quoted at 4.25@ 
6.25 p bu, or 1.75@ p hamper. 


Poultry 


At New York, trading in the live 
poultry market continues quiet, but 
the feeling is steady on fowls and 
roosters, with turkeys, ducks and 
geese dull and irregular. Chickens, 
broilers’ 40@45c p Ib, fowls 5c, 
roosters 10c, ducks 12c, turkeys 12c, 
geese 9c, Demand for dressed poul- 
try is poor and fowls ere selling at 
irregular prices, some quotations 
down as low as Ii2c. Fresh-killed 
chickens, dry packed 14% @16c¢, iced 
14@15ec, roosters 11@12%c, spring 
ducks 35 @ 26c, rime white - squabs 
weighing 6 to 1) Ibs to doz $2@4.25, 
turkeys, frozen 14@22c p 1b, broilers, 
milk fed 23@28c, corn fed 20@25c, 
milk fed roosters 1944,@21%c, corn 
fed 146@19c, fowls, dry picked 11%G@ 
16c, ducks 13@22c, geese 11@16c. 

At Chicago, a fair demand exists fer 
live poultry, and turkeys are quoted at 
10@12%c p bb, fowls 12@13%e, roost- 
ers 10c, broilers weighing 1 to 1% Ibs 
$4 @6 p doz, weighing 1% to 2 lbs 7@ 
8, under 1 lb not wanted. Ducks 13@ 
14c p Ib, geese 7@S8c. In the iced 
poultry market turkeys are quoted at 
13% @14c, fowls 13@13%¢, spring 
chickens 15@15%c, roosters 9@10c, 
ducks 12@13c, geese 7@9c. 


Vegetables 


At New York, supphes of cabbage 
are excessive and the market weak. 
Florida, new, sells at $1@1.75 p cra, 
red $1@2, Carolinas $1@1.75, Va $1 
@1.50. Celery is steady and Fla sells 
at $1@1.75 p standard case, Bermuda 
$4 @4.50, Fla eggplant $2@2.75 p bbl, 
horse-radish $5@6 p 100 Ibs, Carolina 
lettuce 75c@$1 p bskt, leeks $2@4 pv 
100. behs, lima “beans, Fla $1@4>p 
bskt, peas $1.25@3, parsnips $2.50@ 
3 p bbl, romaine 50c@$1.25 p_ bskt, 
rhubarb 30@90c p 100 behs, radishes 
40@ Se p bskt, shallots $3@4 p bb!, 
spinach 50c@$1. p bbl,..squash, new, 
white 50c@$1 p bx or 25@50c p bskt, 





crook neck $1@1.50, turnips, Canada, 


i pps 
FREE Water Supply Book 


It tells how to solve your water prob- 
lem; + repay agpenigg Se from 


GOULDS pump: 


UU) ee 


Tells how to select the 
right pump (we make 
kinds) to best 





Amazing *“DETROIT’*Keroseve Engine 
shi on 15 days’ FREE Trial. If sate 
ed, pay lowest price ever given on 
reliable farm engine; if not, pay noth- 
ing. No explosion from coal oil. 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


—only engine running on coal Cll sue- 
cessfully ; uses iistillate or gasoline, 
too. Gasoline is 9c to Lic higher 
than cos) oil, and still going up. 
Two pints of coal oi) do work of 
pints of gasoline. Starte§ 
without cranking. Only three 
moving parts—no canis. no sprock: 
no g¢2rs, no valves. Mounted 
on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20 h. p., 
in stock. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, churns, separates 
milk. grinds feed. shells corn, n 
ousands in ase. 


‘first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special Low Pri 
Ww 


lorks,370 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








The Chain of ‘Communication 


phys Bell Telephone is the 
center of the systern. This 
system may be any size or any 
shape, with lines radiating 
from any subscriber’s telephone, 
like the spokes of a_ wheel- 
to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten” miles 
or a thousand. 


Somewhere on the edge of this 
subscriber’s radius is another who 
requires a radius of lines stretch- 
ing still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s 
radius is still a third, whose re- 
quirements mean a further exten- 
sion of the lines, and so on. 


This endless chain of systems 
may be illustrated by a series of 
overlapping circles. Each addi- 
tional subscriber becomes a new 


center with an extended radius 
of communication, reaching other 
subscribers. 


However small the radius, the ste p- 
by-step extension from neighbor 
to neighbor must continue across 
the continent without a stopping 
place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 


There can be no limit to the ex- 
tension of telephone lines until the 
whole country is covered. There 
can .be no limit to the system of 
which each Bell telephone is thie 
center, up to the greatest distance 
that talk can be carried. 


Because these are the fundamental 
needs of a nation of telephone 
users, the Bell System must pro- 
vide universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
&ND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ~ 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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May 18, 1912 
rutabaga $2@3 p bbi, Pla tomatoes 
$1@3 p carrier. The price range on 
asparagus is wide, ranging from 75c 
for culls to $3.25 for choice p doz 
pehs, beans, wax or green $1@2. 


p pskt. - 
Wool 

More-sales of wool in the west are 
reported and prices are higher than 
earlier in the season. In Wyo 650 Ibs 
of wool ‘have been transferred at a 

nge of 16@19c p bb, the best prices 

ng paid for medium and = staple 
,ools, At Rawlins, Wyo, prices have 
ranged from 15@16%c in the fleece. 
From Cisco; Utah, reports tell of sales 
f fine wool at 18%c, lower grade Itc. 
In the triangle section, contracts have 
been made for wool on skedp’s backs 
at 19e. Im the east trading from 

st han@s is practically nil because 
of the backward spring. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


PRICES OF GRAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 





Cash or -—Wheat-—, --Corn-, —Oats— 
Spot 
, 1912 1911 #1912 Will 1912 1911 
£0 ‘nbaess 1.16% .94% .80% .54% .58 34 
York - 120% .95 86 58% .64 39% 
SUStOM ew eeeee _ 91 65 66 404% 
Louis ..... 1.19 91% .81% .4% 57 34% 
eCdO esecsse 1.18% .92% .82 -53 60 31 
eapolis 1.14% .95% .77 52 53% .B2 
poel ..... 121 1.00 94 66 —_ -= 





At Chicago, the sentiment in wheat 
as been somewhat mixed, prices high- 
and lower by turn, The situation 
ontinued to hinge upon crop condi- 
ms. The monthly governement fig- 
res Showed an abandoned winter 
wheat acreage even greater than those 
printed ..in- American Agricuiturist’s 
n report of May 11. There was also 
rther talk of a probable decrease in 
spring Wheat acreage, compared with 
last year, although every effort is being 
made here to put in a normal acreage; 
across the line in the Canadian north- 
west conditions were fairly favorable, 
et farmers complaining over dull, 
t weather. July wheat sold up to 


$1.15 p bu at Chicago, with Sept 
round 1.11, followed by recession 
from this high level of 1@2c. May 


wheat touched 1.18 under speculative 
bids for account of shorts, but did not 
hold. No 2 red winter in store 1.18. 
The tempering thing in the wheat 
crowd on the procuce exchange was 
the cumulative belief on the part of 
traders that crop conditions. have 
changed for the better in winter wheat 
territory since the important reports 
of a week ago, Private advices, while 
newhat uneven in character,. insist- 
that winter wheat was appearing 
better in Neb, Kan and quite promis- 
further south; this, of course, had 
no reference to actual acreage losses 
t of the Mississippi river. The gov- 
ment report for May placed the 
ndoned winter wheat area, com- 
red with last fall, at 6,469,000 acres, 
20% less than actually seeded; aver- 
condition of winter wheat on May 
1 79.7, compared with 80.6 in Apr, and 
one year ago. European cables 
e colorless for the most part, and 
exports of bread. stuffs continued 
small 
Corn was more stubborn, averaging 
idy to firm, with May close to 8lc p 
t in. fact, selling up to 81%c, | 
July 78%c, followed by some re- | 
on; Dec, new crop, sold sparingly 
und 68@64c. Offerings of old corn 
in the country were light, and weather 
wholly favorable to start of the 
next erop. Fortunately there was 
rather more sunshine second week 
in May, conducive to corn planting. 
‘he oats market was well support- 
at the high -price level, with 
standard grade in store or May de- 
livery 57% @58c p bu, July 54@55c, 
Sept 483% @45c. There were good 
rains in the oats belt, followed by 
rising temperatures, 
Rye was steady to firm on the basis 
Se p bu for No 2 to go to store. 
Barley offerings were rather small, | 
prices steady at $1.20@1.25 for fair | 
nalting, up to 1.30@1.32 for choice. 
Grass seeds were offered sparingly. 
Cash timothy, prime, 14%c p Ib, clo- 
20%c. .No market has been es- 
tablished for new-crop deliveries, but | 
bids for timofhy are very much be- | 
w the present level. ~ 


86.1 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
$1.20 p bu, corn S5c, oats 64c, timothy 
0 29 p ton, clover mixed and al- 
falfa 27, rye straw_20, wheat 14, oats 
'), spring bran 29, middlings 29.50, 
esgs 17¢ p doz, live hens lic p Ib,*old 
roosters 9c, spring chickens 42@ 45c, 
botatoes 1.40 p bu. 

PRNNSYLYV ANIA—At Philadelphia, 

f88s 22c p doz, live fowls ec -p Ib, 
Sroilers 35@38c, youn@ wucks 17c, 
roosters 11@13¢, potatoes $1.35 p bu, 
Winter and spring bran 30 p ton, tim- 
othy hay 29, clover mixed 27, wheat 
116 p bu, corn 90c, oats G4c. 


¢ 


AA 5 C PROD MKT ne es 
At Pittsburg, potatoes $1.35 p bu, 
deets 2.50 p bbl, navy beans 2.85 
u, corn 88c, oats 68c, timothy hay 
pton, clover 26, straw 14, middin 






| forget the facts. 
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THE LATES 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
34 33 29 





1912.. 

1911... 23 22@23 20@ 21 

1910... 28% 31 27 

1909... 28 29% 27 
Butter 


At New York, contrary to western 
markets up to the first of this week 
there was no oversupply of butter in 
New York, and prices remained firm, 
Creamery specials sold as high as 34c 
p Ilb-in wholesale lots, while miscel- 
laneous gualities .were quoted at 31@ 
33%c, state dairy 30@33c. 


At Chicago, while eastern markets 
advaneed prices on butter because of 
a shortage of supply, receipts here 
have increased. and quotations were 
made higher. Arrivals are heavier and 
showing grass flavor. The spring mar- 
ket will give good reception to all ar- 
rivals of butter. The shortage of sup- 
ply of fresh butter of late and littie or 
no storage goods of table grades on 
hand, have kept butter stocks well 
cleared. The best quality of cmy but- 
ter is quoted at about 2¥c p lb, mis- 
cellaneous lots sell at 26@28%c. Dairy 
butter meets a fair demand and re- 
ceipts moderate. Wholesale price 25 
@ 27¢c. 

At Columbus, ¢my butter 32c p 1b, 
dairy 22c. 

At Albany, emy 33c, dairy 32c. 
oft Buffalo, emy 34c, choice 

At Philadelphia, cmy extras 36c. 
aon Cleveland, cmy extras 33c, dairy 
23e. 

* At Baltimore, cmy 32c, dairy 20@ 
25c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 35c, dairy 2c. 


dairy 









At Cincinnati, cmy extras 32c, dairy 
22c. 
” | 
Cheese. 
At New York, the tone of the mar- | 
ket is strong and there is no surplus 
of white cheese. Receipts of colored 
in some quarters are a little heavier, 
although strictly fine qualities are weil 
cleared. The market is held steady at 
unchanged quotations, but the outlook 
is a little uncertain. On skims there is 
ne material change, the best quality 
seldom exceeding 11%c, while the 
bulk of arrivals are ranging from 9% 
@10%c, with trade slow. New specials 
are quoted up to l16c, either- white, 
pale or colored, fey 15% @16c. 


At Chicago, arrivals of cheese are } 


increasing, but to date they are very 
small compared with the usual 
amount, American makes, including 
twins, daisies, young America and also 
longhorn seli at 16c p Ib. Special lines 
are rather quiet, with round Swiss 
selling close te 2lc, blocked 19c, lim- 
burger 17c, brick 16c. 


At Watertown, N Y, May 13, a fur- 
ther gain in cheese prices was record- 
ed on the cheese board May 11, the 
6390 bxs offered bringing 15c for 
twins and 15% to 16c for daisy twins. 
Feed in the pastures is backward, 
owing to the lateness of the season. 














KNOWS NOW 


Doctor Was Fooled By His Own Case 
For a Time 





It’s easy to understand how or- 
dinary people get fooled by coffee 
when doctors themselves sometimes 


A physician speaks ef his own ex- 
perience: 

“I had used coffee for years and 
really did not exactly believe it was 
injuring me, although I h&d palpita- 
tion of the heart every day. (Tea con- 
tains caffeme—the same drug found in 
coffee—and is just as harmful! as 
coffee, ) 

“Finally one day a severe and al- 
most fatal attack of heart trouble 
frightened me and I gave up both tea 
and coffee, usitig Postum instead; and 
since that time I have had absolutely 
no heart palpitation, except on one ov 
two occasions when I ¢ried a small 
quantity of coffee, which caused severe 
irritation and proved to me F must 
let it alone. . 

“When we. began using Postum it 
seemed weak—that was because we 
did -not make it according to direc- 
tions—but now we put a little bit of 
butter in the .pot when boiling and 
allow the Postum® to boil full 15 min- 
utes, which gives it the proper rich 
flavour andthe deep brown olor. 

“I have advised a t many of my 
friends and patients to leave off coffee 
and drink Postumy; in fact, I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use 
Postum in place of tea and coffee in 
their own homes and prescribe it to 
patients. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Rvad 
to Wellville,” tn pkgs. 


ot eS ee Con? A maw 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
MAKE THE BEST BUTTER 


The Cream Separator does not actually make the butter, of 
course, but the quality of butter that can be made depends 
largely on the condition of the cream, and the condition of 
the cream depends on the cream separator. 

The De Laval Cream Separators are undeniably and indis- 
putably capable of producing a better quality of cream than any 
other separator or skimming system, thus enabling the produc- 
tion of a better quality of butter. 


HIGHEST AWARDS ALWAYS 


Year after year, for more than twenty years, all highest but- 
ter awards of importance have been made to De Laval exhibits, 4 
as was the <ase at the Paris and St. Louis World’s Expositions 
and has been the case in every annual contest of the National 
Buttermakers Association since its organization in 1892. 

At the last great National Dairy Show in Chicago, October- 
November, 1911, all. highest cream and butter awards were again . 
made to De Laval separator produced exhibits. 

The production of the best cream and butter is as important 
as the use of a cream separator at all, and any De Laval agent 
will be glad to explain WHY the De Laval separator excels in 
this as in other respects, which a De Laval catalog will likewise 
help to do and will be gladly sent to anyone for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Less than 2‘%2c per 


for five years will not only buy an 8’ Goodhue 
and 80° Steel Tower, but will pay for all your pum: 
duy al) your repairs, and you with a new 
tower if yours is destroyed within five years by cycione, 
tornado, run-away teams or apy other cause exceps 
willful abuse or 
You cannot even pump your water for that sum fn any 
other way. The time you lose starting and sto 
Your engine will amount to more than that. You 
Cannot afford to use any other power for pumping. 
GOODHUE the most power out of any wind. Write us 
d.y for our catalogue and the details of our 
feally remarkable proposition. Delays sre 
I Ss expensive. Do not delay, . 
- APPLETON MFG.CO., 352 Pargo St., Batavia, 




























Goodhue Windmills are strong, durable and 
safe, are self-oiling, close governing and 
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- Profitable 
Poultry Production 


By M. G. KAINS 
Poultry Editor Orange Judd Weeklies 


HIS book shows how poultry can be made 
more profitable: Ample discussion is given 
to practical breeding, sélection, and improve- 

ment of business poultry, feeding for growth, for 
market, for eggs, etc. 


FAR M 















































From cover to cover the book is written with 
the one aim of aiding the poultry raiser to make the most money from the 
farm flock; hence special emphasis is laid on marketing both poultry and 
eggs as well a on breeding and feeding. In short, the volume is intended 
as a guide in the hands of actual farmers rather than feather fanciers. 


The essential features of so-called systems of poultry raising, such as 

Philo, Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South Shore soft rooster rais- 

: ing, and co-operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and products, 

are presented so the reader may know and adopt such leading practices of 

the poultry world as may fit his conditions. Improved methods of hatch-- 

ing and rearing are discussed clearly and concisely as are other important 

topics, such as thie location of yards, houses, fixtures, and handy devices, 

- business breeds, maintaining health in the flock, fattening ducks, geese, 
turkeys,guineas, fowls, etc. : 


H This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth [iis dock contsins 288 pases, is handsomely 
§x7$ inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beantifolly illustrated, 
and with balf-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
edition was prepated especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put oat ia 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to dny libsary. The regular edition sells for $1.50. 
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AMERICAN AGRI TURIST 
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| is Your Home 


The Dodd System takes everything into con- 
sideration in rodding a building — chimneys, 
pipes, flues, tin gutters, telephone wires, etc. 
Safety re vaonggy Be moe ee a ht installation 


is everything. Don’t Our patent 


Woven Copper r Gable Rod 


ts the standard of the world, but the best rod 
alone will not save you. It must be scientific- 
ally. installed. 2000 Fire Insurance Companies 
endorse the Dodd System, Tens of thousands 
- of buildings protected—not one has ever been 
destroyed. Our erectors are oie * trained 
and regularly licensed. Every job gu: 
with money refund agquemnent Onesis is Sqnoughs 
to rod your buildings, Have thejob done right 
by aresponsible concern. Send for our great 
free lightning book to-day. Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


717 Gth Avenue, 
Des Moines, 








GASOLINE ENGINES 
for PUMPING WATER 


The above picture shows our Combined Engine 
and Pump, and is one of the many types of outfits 
shown in ovr catalog. You need, right on your farm, one of our 
engines, as it will save you much hard work and earn you money, 
you can use the above outfitalso for spraying, and then have the 
engine for any other work. Write us today, tell us what you want 
to dowith an engine and get prices, and also the FIRST buyer 
im each locality gets a special price. Do it now, write us today. 

laterloo Engine Works, 137 Liberty St., N. Y.City 








PRESSES 


and othes machinery for 


CUSTOM CIDER 
ILLS 


Our catalogue gives full 
information. 








CIDER PRESSES 


RIGINAL. MT. GILEAD HY. 


BEAULIO PRE uces more cider 
from less apples mal any other and isa 


BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
Presses for 


turers, not jobbers. 
mw ~~" PRESS MFG. CO., 
and largest manufacturers of cider 
presses in the w a3 


203 tjntaiy A Avena al 


Mgont  Gihead, Ghte 
Oortlandt St.. w York, N. 





Just Published 


aE aah 
Melon Culture 


By JAMES TROOP 


Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, « 
Pardue University 


HIS is a practical treatise on the melon, 
which is intended to be of service to the 
amateur as well ag to the large commercial 
grower. It includes the history of both the musk- 
melon and watermelon, the botanical characters, 
climatic, soil and other conditions affecting their 
gen a discussion of the kinds of soil suitable 
‘or each, the proper metliod of selecting and test- 
a the seed and ifs influence en the crop, the 
effect of planting seeds from immature fruits and 
a discussion of early vs. late ripening fruits for 
seed as affecting the time of ripening of crop. It is 
the opinion of many’ that seeds taken from the first 
fruits to ripen will produce an earlier crop than 
will those taken from fruits from the same plant 
ripening toward the close of the season. It also 
treats of the kin quantity and methods of ap- 
plication of varfdus fertilizers, a very important 
element in the production of good melons, Methods 
of starting the: plants, both in the hot-bed and in 
the open ground, are discusses. The various cul- 
tural’ methods- whieh are praétieed by our large 
commercial growers are taken up im detail. The 
important questions concerning harvesting and 
marketing melons so.as to secure the finest quality 
ible are carefully explained, as well as. the 
various styles of and h of pack- 
ing in order to secure the best prices, A chapter 
is given to insects and diseases affecting melons, 
in which the la cere methods. of com- 
bating them are discussed In detail. A chapter 
£ gine an to foreing melons under glass, and a 
2 a Bg of Agger 2 comprising mst of- those 
}apider cultivation, is given, with a brief deserip- 
tion of each. 


+ Mlustrated, 5x7 in., 100 pages. Cloth, Net 50 Cts. 
- ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





EVIDENCES OF FARM ENTERPRISE 


American Agriculturist 














Cattle Building Now Being Erected on New York State Fair Grounds .at Syracuse 


[Note the splendid, simple, yet strong and effective roof. ] 


New Building for New York Fair 


cattle building is now being 
erected at the New York state fair 
grounds in Syracuse. It will cost $200,- 
000 and will be the finest of its kind 
in the world. It is of a pleasing de- 
sign in harmony with the existing new 
buildings. It will be 288 feet over all 
and will contain 90,200 square feet of 
floor space. The foundations are to 
be of concrete; side walls of brick 
with stone trimmings, and. roof of 
wood and steel construction support- 
ed on steel trusses and columns. The 
interior columns are spaced so as to 
give large, unobstructed spaces for 
the stalls and. aisles. The roof trusses 
in central portion have a clear span 
of 91 feet, while the trusses at either 
side of the building have a span of 
56 feet. Above the central trusses 
there is a skylight extending almost 
the full width of the building, thus 
insuring plenty of light to the spaces 
below, although at some distance 
from the outside walls. A cement floor 
will be placed over the entire interior 
of the building and this space will be 
divided into 928 single stalls and wide 
aisles. The partitions are 3 feet high, 
so as to allow the public to have a 
good view of the cattle, but are ar- 
ranged so that they may be made 
higher where desired: The building 
contains hospital stalls, tavatories, 
store rooms and offices for the super- 
intendent and veterinarian. 

An innovation is planned in the way 
of providing in the eattle building 
sleeping rooms for the herdsmen, 60 
in number, in the gallery space, so 
that each owner may have a herds- 
man looking at all times, day and 
night, after his stock, thus giving the 
utmost care against personal injury. 
Two hospital rooms are provided, so 
that an animal injured in transporta- 
tion or otherwise may be under the 
special care of a veterinarian. The 
new building will be completed in 
time for the opening of the 1912 fair. 


A new 





Raising Prime Sweet Potatoes 
T. E.sGOODRICH, ILLINOIS 


later than June 15, 
mature well and 


I. do not plant 
Late settings do not 
are not good keepers. Cultivation 
begins immediately. Go between the 
rows with a double-shovel plow, cut- 
ting off the side of the ridges and 
throwing it back with the sweep, It 
is not best to cult.vate the top of the 
ridges “until afte: a rain, and the 
plants have rooted enough to take 
hold of the ground, else they may be 
pulled up. After that I pass a rotary 
cultivator along the top of the ridge, 
breaking the crust. This can be done 
by hand with a hoe, but, of course, 
will be much slower. 

When the vines have covered the 
ground it renders cultivation difficult. 
3ut this may be accomplished by 
throwing the vines over into the mid- 
dle of each alternate row, working out 


the middle and the sides of the ridges, 
then going over the field again, throw- 
ing the vines back and working as be- 
fore. Do not lay by until perfectly 
clean, 


Heavy Exports of Apples 


GEORGE F, TEGAN, BOSTON, MASS 





The season for the export of apples 
from the Atlantic ports ended last 
week. The total shipments were the 
largest in many years, if not in the 
history of the trade, but considerably 
more than half of the total were from 
the British provinces. The total bar- 
rels exported from the different ports, 
compare with those of the two pre- 
vious seasons as follows: 

1911-2 1910-1 

449,519 493,806 

528,293 650,389 

235,081 

270,995 
1,231,261 


1909-16 
Boston... 266.291 
New York. 386, 
Portland. 

Montreal.. 
Halifax... 438 
St Jghn... 31,686 6,041 
Annapolis 17,574 — 


Totals ..2,764,409 1,639, 125 2,198,078 


Old Hows Up to Date 


A, JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANN COUNTY, VA 


39,265 








This old colonial home dates back 
to the beginning of the settlement of 
the new world by English speaking 
people. In 1640 the king of England. 
made a grant of several thousand 
acres to a man named Cornick as a 
reward for some special service. This 
grant and two others embraced all the 
lands on the southern“ shore of the 
Chesapeake and all the northern por- 
tions of what are now Princess Anne 
and Norfolk counties. 

A portion of the grand old mansion 
shown in the photo was erected in 
1645, five years after the land was 
granted. Practically only three fami- 
lies, Cornick, Cason and Ferrebee, 
have held the property up to the pres. 
ent. The original grant of perhaps 
10,000 acres is now cut up into more 
than 100 smaller properties, and near- 
ly every one of the smaller farms has 
more or less salt water privileges. 
This old mansion is in thorough re- 
pair and condition, magnificently fur- 
nished with both old and new furni- 
ture, old relics of many kinds, hot and 
cold water, acetylene lights and all the 
modern improvements in close contact 
with the oldest old in America. 

The lawn in front, still green in mid- 
winter, stretches from the house down 
to the beautiful body of water on 
which the little gasoline launch lies 
ready for immediate pleasure, fishing 
or oystering. On it 50 blue ribbon 
Horned Dorset sheep were quietly 
feeding, and at the date of our visit a 
corn shredder and shucker, run by a 


15-horse power gasoline engine, was 
filling all the storage on-the farm with 
shredded corn fodder. There was 
blooded stock, cows, sheep, hogs and 
poultry, also the work horses to be 
fed. It was on this farm that was 
counted at one time 220 small stacks 
of the stock pea, easily 100 tons, in 
one field, curing out ready to be stored 
away. Nearly 500 of such stacks were 
put up on this farm last summer. 
The proprietor told me that he 
would be compelled to bale and sell 
off much of his forage as he had more 
than he could feed, and more than he 
could store. It is an interesting old 
estate to visit, both on account of the 
fact that it is a splendid representa- 
tive of both the oldest old. and the 
newest new in.America. 
Weather 
skies and genial sunshine 
vast crop areas of the west 
have been more in evidence 
week. This is something of highest 
importance to cotton, cereal and oth- 
er field crops, not to speak of condi- 
tions in northern orchard. sections 
where blossoming ‘period is at hand, 
The flood situation in the lower Mis- 
sissippi was reported better, although 
continued unsatisfactory. Authorities 
hoped for a few more days of sun- 
shine, which would work to the saving 
of the levees guarding the lower re- 
gions of the Father of Waters. Of even 
more importance from a- 6 strict: 
money standpoint was the situation in 
the grain and cotton belt. The.wide 
area of low barometer, which meant. 
dull weather and rains, and which 
spread over a very large part of th: 
American continent, has seemed to b¢ 
disappearing; moving off to sea over 
the North Atlantic.- The upper Mis- 
sissippi basin showed considerable re- 
lief. with encouraging areas of clear 
weather and sunshine.- The first tv 
weeks in May brought altogether too 
much rain in the cotton belt, eve: 
aside from the Mississippi delta, caus- 
ing further interference with the crop. 
Temperatures, however, were generally 
better, particularly on the South At- 
lantic coast, in Tenn, Ark and Okla. 


Calf Scours—S. D., Schoharie Co, 
Y: To prevent scours in calves, a per- 
fectly clean, airy, sunny pen is neces- 
sary. Separate any calf that scour 
give all food from clean, scalded, sun- 
dried vessels: Feed small quantities 
of food often, and in milk mix lim: 
water freely. At the first signs 
scours give’ castor. oil shaken up 
milk—two to six tablespoonfuls is 3 
dose, according to the size and age of 
the calf; followed two or three times 
daily with one to two teaspoonfuls of 
a mixture of one part of salol and tw: 
parts of subnitrate of bismuth in milk 
or.water. For calves scouring on skim 
milk, mix in a pint of milk one te 
spoonful of a mixture of half ounce 
of formaldehyde in 15% ounces of dis- 
tilled water to be kept in an amber! 
colored bottle. 
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315 Fourth Ave., New York ae 
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Potatoes Obtain Late Start 


The 


this 
spring more complications than usual. 
e cold, wet weather extending well 
to May in all northern. potato pro- 


potato situation -offers 


ing sections: will make the crop 
in starting. It is difficult for 
owers to get hold of good seed and 
‘ices On the same are higher than 
for many years. 
Although there were imported into 
United States during the nine 
months ended April 1, 1912, a total 
8,000,000 bushels, worth half that 
nany dollars, it is not safe to use any 
of this stock as seed. Warning was 
sent out some time ago to grower tell- 







ground with disease and producing 
scabby potatoes should these foreign 
tubers be planted. 

Last year the crop season in the 
north was late and the crop small. 
Potatees which usually arrive in lib- 
ral quantities from the south and 
npete with the early varieties of 
north only showed up in compara- 
2ly Small quantities, Thus the mar- 


during’ late summer and early 
tumn-was firm and prices higher 
n usual. This brings up the ques- 


n of a possible repetition of condi- 
ns. Throughout the middle south 
weather has not been favorable 
early planting and the growth 
1 maturity of potatoes. In Tennes- 


see, Arkansas, Texas and Virginia the 


»p will be late, according to advices. 
ierfican Agriculturist does not pre- 
to predict that such wiil be 
case, but merely reiterates what 
respondents say concerning crop 
litions and the weather in weeks 
t in the middle south. The re- 
ves of old potatoes to be used for 
also table stock, are small. Im- 
rts from Europe ‘have practically 
sed and the foreign grown potatoes 
d in the United States at present 
of poor quality. 
Larger Acreage Available 
Inder the stimulus of high prices 
the abandonment of more or less 
at aereage in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
and Kansas, on which must go 
er~crops, there will be a tendency 
icrease the acreage under late po- 
ves. Naturally some farmers will 
1 devote a few acres to. potatoes 
elds on which it was expected to 
luce winter wheat. The states 
h the heaviest loss, named above, 
not large procucing potato states, 
t the faet that a large wheat acre- 
ge has been abandoned will undoubt- 
have scme effect upon potato 
eage. 


Large Increase in Butter Output 





evelopment in the dairy industry 

raphically portrayed in official fig- 
es of butter production made pub- 

i few days ago. According to the 
ieral census figures, 1621 millions 
unds of butter were made in the 
nsus year 1909, against 1491 mil- 
ns 10 years earlier. The value of 
this butter was 405 million dollars. 
it the creamery is well es- 
tablished is proved by the fact that 

ile nearly.a billion pounds of but- 

were produced on farms, 625 mil- 
lions were produced in factories. 
These figures have just been prepared 
nder the supervision of Le Grand 
Powers of the census. bufeau and 
John L. Coulter, expert special agent 
f agriculture. 

The production in the federal cen- 
year ig grouped by geographical 
division. That group of states known 

the West North Central turned off 
‘45 million pounds. Other divisions 
in the order of production stated in 
round millions are as follows: Bast 
North Central 42%, Middle Atlantic 
165, East South Central 137, West 
South Central 136, South" Atlantic 125, 
Pacific 85, New England 69 and Mid- 
die states 35 millions. $ 

Among the states, Wisconsin ranked 
first in total production with 131 mil- 
lion pounds valued at_nearly 37 mil- 
lion dollars; not bad for one year’s 
output. Other leading states in but- 
ter preduction ranked in the order 

named are Towa, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Ohio, Mlinois, New 
York, Texas and Indiana. 

The following table shows the pro- 
duction of butter together with value 
by states, Totals for éach ‘state are 








ng of the likelihood of infesting their 
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EMPIRE STATE ENERGIES 
Jottings from the Capital 


H. BRAINERD, NEW YORK 





E. P. Felt, state entomologist, told 
the Albany florists’ club that in the 
United States there are 50,000 species 
of insects which prey upon plants. Of 
this number about 20,000 are in New 
York state. He urged that the plant 
grower start with clean good stock 


and soil and after that by regular, 
Systematic. attack keep his plants 
thrifty, He said that insecticides 


should be sprayed on the under side 
of the leaves, 

A tract of 1000 acres attached to 
Great Meadow state’s prison, at Com- 
stock, N Y, is used by convicts for 
farming purposes. The prisoners will 
shortly be set to work planting 10,000 
trees. It is intended to have no pun- 
ishment at Great Meadow, but any 
infraction of the rules will subject the 
culprit’s transportation to one of the 
other prisons where there is no out- 


side work. 
Under the nursery inspection by 
the state agricultural department 


New York nurserymen to the number 
of 650 have received certificates valid 
until September 1. In 1911 the nur- 
series subject to inspection numbered 
11,544 acres and contained approxi- 
mately 14,350,000 apple trees, 6,700,- 
000 pear trees, 4 100,000 dwarf pear 
trees, 8,600,000 plum trees, 10,700,000 
cherry trees, 1,500,000 quince trees, 
1, 167,000 apricot trees, 5,100,000 orna- 
mental trees, 13,000,000 ornamental 
shrubs, 6,900,000 currant bushes, 15,- 
580,000 grapevines, 122,000 herba- 
ceous plants, 2,116,000 gooseberry 
plants, and 2000° acres of small fruit 
plants. No shipments of fruit will be 
received by any transportation com- 
pany unless a copy of the certificate is 
attached, 


Notes from Wyoming—Roads have 
been very muddy. Cattle, especially 
Holsteins, are very high. Calves tons 
weeks old bring $25 ea, and cows $25 
to $: ea. Hay is $26 p ton, and very 
scarce. Considerable building is going 
on at Warsaw. A number of state 
roads will be built the coming sum- 
mer, and the main street of Warsaw 
aill be paved with brick. Potatoes 
are scarce at $1.60 p bu. 

Clinton Co—A. D. Boomhower has 
sold his creamery at Mooers Forks to 
N. M. Marshall. He was formerly the 
largest creamery operator along the 
line of Rutland R R. He had disposed 
of all of them except this one some time 
ago. Farmers are commencing to 
plow. Grass is getting a fine start on 
account of warm, moist. weather. Seed 
potatoes are very scarce at $1.25 p bu 
for almost anything fit to plant. Many 
milch cows turned to grass on account 
of hay shortage. 

Items from Genesee—In many parts 
of Stafford tewnship wheat looks bad- 
ly from the effects of ice freezing to 
the ground in Mar and smothering the 
wheat. In some fields exposure with 
no covering of snow proved very dam- 
aging. Considerable land is yet too 
wet to work because ground was 
frozen so deep water could~not soak 
away. In some instances tile ditches 
were. frozen and “‘teches clogged. But 
little seeding has been done thus far, 
and many farmers are behind with 
their work. Hay and coarse fodder 
are very scares and high. Hay is $20 
to $25 p ton, “Potatoes sell for $1.25 to 
$1.50 p “and are scarce. Work 
horses afe very high, several farmers 
having recently paid $450 to $500 for 
team of first-ciass horses. Pigs are 
somewhat scarce, selling at $6 p pr. 
Roads for two weeks past have been 
in good condition. Manure spreaders 
are being used to some extent. 

St Lawrence. Co—Sugaring lasted 
only 4 Day ~ and the make was ebout 
1% to . tree 


on an ave e. 
On ean ‘the season is back- 
ward. Grass 
as usual. 


‘mot started as well 
at 















have recently sold 
from Tie 









CULTURE : 


"Hay is $15 p ton, cows $50 to 

row of Ft Jack- 
sold his fine herd of 
in number, to Syra- 
cuse on ~ tty The purchase price is 
supposed to be around $3500. 
RS ee 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making « small 
large one. 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 








EGGS AND POULTRY 
MOYER’S SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, 268-eg¢ 








* CIT. 685 


LIVE STOCK 


PURE | SHORTHORN | bulh calves each. 
HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, Pa * 


BERKSHIRES—40 head Must sell. Write quick 
CLARK BROS, Freaport, 0. 


0 1 ©, best strain. If interested, 
©O, Sa ¥. 








write FRISBIK 





DOGS 
FOR SALE~— ly broken fox and 
hounds, unbroken Stamp for 


also a f pups. 
AMBROSE 5. * TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


600,000 EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD, Charlesten 
Wakefield, Early Summer and All Head <a. 
plants $1.40 per 1000. Earliana and Chai Sewet 
tomatoes $2.50. Stone $2, 5000 $8. Sweet 
plants $2 per 1000. Beets -$1.40. Re-rooted 
tomato, celery and pepper plants $4.60 per i 
Potted egg plants $2.25 per 106, a. ne 
but how good. Cheap plants are 
List fre. -F. W. BOCHELLE 
plants exclusively 14 years), 





sath 
a ‘SONS (Vv sce 
Chester, N J. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—-39 carliest, latest, larg- 
most productive varieties, also fall-bearing va- 
rietles. Sweet potato, cabbage, asparagus, a 
blackberry — frult trees. Prices low. 





~— on orders. Catalog free, HAuRY’ a 
SQUIRES, = eh N Y. 

CABBAGE PLANTS. celery cauliflower, sweet 
potato, 100,: postpaid, 0c Tomato, pepper, ess 
Diants, 4 dozen, postpaid, 50c. All varieties, in any 


quantities, GLICK’S SEED FARM, Lancaster, Pa. 





CORN HIGHER—Inc 
per acre. See photo page 
Lear new methods. W, J. 
Mass. 


yield—-10 bushets 
9, ril 20th edition, 
BLANCHARD. Abington, 


rease y co 























































































































strain, 15 eggs $1.75, 100 $8, 500 $25; infertiles made 
good. E ., chicks $2.50 per dozen, $15 per 100, COWPEAS $2, $2.50 bushel, Crimson clover seéd 
dead made good. ‘One special mating, 6 hens | $6. $7 bushel, Red clover seed $12, $12.50 bushel. 
and cockerel. eggs from these, $1 each. Indian Run- | JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 
ner duck eggs 10c each. Circular free. GRA 
MOYER, Fort Plam, N Y. SEED POTATOES—First and second size, Llius- 
trated catalog free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, 
FOWLS AND EGGS for sale. Eggs from Single | NY. ’ 
Comb Brown and White horns, Rhode Island 
Reds, White and Columbian Wyandottes and Amer- LEADING VARIETIES of cabbage — $l per 
ican Dominiques. No 1 stoek, One sitting, $1; two | 1060. CHAS GEIGER, Scarlets Mills, 
sittings, $1.75; three sittings, $2.25; 50 eggs or more, 
5 cents each. R. H. SHUMWAY, Lebanen Springs, VEGETABLE PLANTS—Name your wants. A 
NY. CROFT, Garrison, N Y 
MADISON SQUARE GARUJEN prize-winning VED or 9 
strains—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White MISCELLANEOUS 
Wyandottes, White and Brown Leghorns; eggs $1.50 — 
15, $7 100. Imported Light and Dark Brahmas JOB PRINTING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING. elecico- 
eggs $2.50 per 15. Catalog gratisc. F. M. PRES typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
COTT, Riverdale, N J. ‘ lowest prices and shortest time, You are invited te 
submit samples of what you want printed or al 
MOTTLED ANCONAS, Lakenvelders, Partridge | lMehed, and quotations will be furnished. i? 
Wyandottes, Partridge Rocks, Buff Cochin Bantams on big runs in standard sizes. THE LEA 
Black Breasted a Ras | Bantams, White Rocks, | PUBLISHING CO, Springfield. Mass 
Pearl Guineas; cat 25 varieties. BERKSHIRE 
PIONEER POULTRY. ARDS. Berkshire, N Y WANTED—All engaged couples to write us fo 
| samples and prices on engraved or printed weddink 
BARRED ROCKS, Thompsen strain; S C Whit invitations. Invitations should be ordered one month 
Leghorns, Young's strain. Eggs 15 $1, 100 $ |} in advanco of wedding. Mention number wanted 
Taking orders fur steck. _WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, | OLD DOMINION PAPER OO, Norfolk, Va. 
Cambridge, Md. | ae 
UNIQUE _ LICIOUS, peppermint and wintergrern 
KELLERSTRASS White Orpington eggs $2 per 15. | othpicks. Perfumes the breath. Send We to A. B 
Cockerela $2 each. White Wyandottes Dustin strain, | JAKGER, Trenton and receive a package 
ezgs $1 15, $5 100. THOMAS CRAWFORD, Kissim- | Postpatd 
mee, Fis. 25e PER ACRE for a mirror scarecrow, Save 
$4 PER Instant shipment, 1500 weekly, 8 5 copeneens aad en oon, ~ ee C..W. SKIFF 
Hamburgs, C White Leghorns, White Rocks for a oat . “3 
hatching. BROOKSIDE FARMS, Nelson, ———— —— > 
40 EGGS $2. a ne ~ Rocks, Pagan ana 0 U R H E L P B U R E A U 
Reds, Leghorns, amburgs, rahmaes. 9 varieties. a a ova 
Catalog. SAM MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. Six Cents a Word 
BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 6, $15 100 ml 
$4. White Holland turkey eggs Pi cc 25 Berkshire MALE HELP WANTED 
pigs. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa Se 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish agri- 
FARMERS’ MONEY MAKERS. Columbian Kuochs cultural and industrial ald society has on its I 
colored like Brahmas; eggs $1 setiing PARK | men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
FARMS, Box 117, Pulaski, N Y. of them are without experienc®. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work, If you can make use of such 
MY PERFECT POULTRY HOUSE—hoew, to bui help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
‘omplete plans and specifications. ALBERT SAW you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
my Box €,. Forest Park, IT whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience Ours is a philanthbropie or- 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN eggs for sale ganization, whose object it is to assist and encour- 
Kulp’s great winter-laying strain. WARD W age Jewish —oe to become farmers. We charge 
DASEY, Frankford, Del. bo commission ployer or employee. Address 
FE. — LABOR BU Re AU. i173 Second Avenue, New 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCK, White Leghorn and R | York City, 
I Red eggs, 20 for $1. BAY VIEW POULTRY 
FARMS, Shelltown, Md. MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government 
positions. $50 month; annual vacations; short hours; 
BABY CHICKS, nine breeds. Ask for prices of | no “‘layoffs:’’ common education sufficient; over 18,008 
Improved Fireless brooder. Catalog. TAYLOR COM appointments coming; influence unnecessary; fartsers 
PANY, Lyons, N ¥ eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
posutions open FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B19, 
PURB WHITE EGOS for hatching from fine In- | Rochester, N Y 
dian .Runner ducks. MRS MARLIN GAYTON, 
Payilion, N Y WANTED—Government postoffice clerks Exaw 
“ : inations everywhere soon Farmers eligible. Common” 
25 VARIETIES turkeys. geese, ducks, chicken education sufficient. Get prepared by fermer United 
stock; illustrated catalog B. I KAHLER, | States civil service examiner. Write for free book 
Hughesville, Pr let. PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 
meee a 813, Rochester. N Y. 
MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS, 140 egg strain; 
eleven, $1; one hundred, $6. RUPRACHT Bios. GOVERNMENT W ANTS postoffice clerks, carriers, 
Pulaski, N Y Examinations everywhere soon. Coaching free 
FRANKLIN INSTITI Tr. Dept B19, Rochester, N Y¥ 
INDIAN RUNNER duck eggs for hatching, 200-eg¢ 
strain, 16 eges $1. J. ARTHUR LER, Glenfield WANTED—Sober man and wife for general farm 
NY. work; wife to cook. F. J. MARKERT, Wilcox, Pa 
BARGAIN PRICES, fancy poultry, guineas, esses — 
etc, Write wants. P. G, SHELLY, Florin, Pa AGENTS 
INDIAN BUNNER DUCKS—15 eggs $1. WAL- AGENTS—$5 dally selling our bandy tool, 12 ar- 
LEN BROS, Harveyville, Pa ticles in one Laghtning seller. “comple tree. 
co, 45 8 rto 
GUARANTEED BOGS—Twenty varieties. a.) THOMAS MFG 453 Third St, Dayton, 0 
LUNDY, Delaware, N J. AGENTS—Farm gates, four to 20 feet long, §2. 
CHARLES TOWNLEY, Dryden, N Y. 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 $1, 30°31.50. BMILY 
MITH limo: :s 


, Ft re, N 


M B TURKEYS, three weeks old, $1. 
SMITH, Croxton, Va. 


WHITE LANGSHANS—100 cezs 85. RR. H, 
MOORE, Nellie, 0. 


Paaeh GUINEA EGGS 10 $2 
Goshen, N Y. 





MRS C. T. 








L. 0. QUIGLEY 





LIVE sTOCK 


—-—— 


SAVE — atom and save your money by 
veterinary remedies; all kinds of 
, $1.50: 3, $1.75; 


vetarinary reels 
4, $1.90; or any 5, $2. DR M. E. PEASB, Veteri- 
narian, Noftth Clarendon, Vt. 


oe 5 eS I ¢ PIGS—Marel first farrowk 


go from prolific, es maturing sto 
Single $8, r “us trie $ aes. L. H. BROADWATER, 
Box 397, tmington, 


FOR Ly gare ope. i ae, ee 
sex, istered a 
Daioh ielted bul calves, WHITE BELT FARMS, 
Plainville, N Y. 
FOR SALR— 30 Pine ( 
—— Buen N 
+: hoice cows and heifers. 
sold soon. Write KARE 
ath tao 


PR RB SALP—Resieered pe | yours 


oy 
OS TS eT [fe 











not akin. 


Fine Chester White . 
Oded $6. <3 F. VAN 








bulls and 
ARDSON, 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


FARMS in all parts of New be state at low 
figures and easy terms if desired. ey ina 
farm business. Send for list, C. L. "YaGun & oo, 
Binghemtor, N Y. 


VIRGINIA and North Carolina homes, farms 
timber lands of all kinds and values for sale. vine 
ae INTERSTATE LAND AGENCY, Lynchbure. 
fa. 


~ 











T5-ACRE Jone for gale, near Salisbury; 
and fruit. Price $1600. For full pa 
lars SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, 


2-ACRE HOME $750—Exeellent bulldings; 
fruited; ideal for poultry, fruit. $350 goa. Cata- 
log. GEO GOODELLE, Geneva, N Y. 


ENGLAND farm circular 
en 31 Milk St. Roston 
~ —————__ ——-- 








free. LELAND, 











. Good Returns 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please fina 
check for $12, to pay the inclosed 
bill of $6, and put my advertise- 


ment with the price of eggs to cor- 
respond with the inclosed circular, in 
the classified columns of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for two weeks. Last 
og I got good returns from my ad, 

your paper under this head.—[R. 
“H. Shumway. Lebanon Springs, NY. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 








What Do You 
Ask of a Roof? 


QWuHEN you were a boy there was one universal test for a 
roof :—‘‘will it keep out the weather?” 
that protection, they were cheap—good shingle timber was 


plentiful and every one was satisfied, 


Roofing today must not only keep off the rain and snow, 
but should offer protection against fire as well. Farmers 
everywhere are now turning naturally to 


EPONSET 


PAROID ROOFING 


In 1898 the United States Government put NEPONSET Paroid on a 
storehouse—in 1911 (thirteen years later) the building was torn down 
NEPONSET Paroid is used by 
the great railways because of the protection it gives against fire. 
on all your farm buildings if you want to be free from worry over roof- 
leaks and repair bills as well as from risk of fire from sparks. 


but the roof was still in good condition. 


Write for Our Free Booklet on Roofing 


It gives many interesting roofing facts‘and tells how 
many farmers are saving money by using NEPONSET 
Paroid and laying it themselves. We will also give 
you the name of the NEFONSET dealer near you. 


Shingles gave 


Put it 








Proslate Roofing 


NEPONSET 








Est. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Gis) 193 } Neponset St, E. Walpole, Mass. 


ian Plant: Hamilton Ont. 


ortland, Ore. San Francisco 
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PS YOU OWN Work 
‘and then if it’s satisfactory pay balance in small monthly 
payments. All sizes, from 2 to 12h. p., single and double 
cylinder. Burns any fuel—Gasoline, Kerosene, Gas, Dis- 
tillate. Thousands in use. Write for catalog and full par- 
ticulars on our new easy payment plan. Address 


U, S. ENGINE WORKS, 1501 Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Takes This Engine 


Take it home, try it at 
for 10 days 














WARTED—RIDER AGENT 


hibit a sample 1912 Model “Ran 
where are making mone 
NO MONEY 


he: 


e, an’ re in the U. 
iow TEN DAYS’ FREE 


\ 
: i 


idiemen's profits 
- DONOT 


fast. 


18 EACH TOWN 
and district to 
ride and exe 

bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every 
rite at once for full particulars and special offer. 


ULRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 


U.S. without a cent depo 

TRIAL during whichtime you may ri 

it to any test you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
le you may ship it back to us at our expense ana you will not 


| 
LOW FACTORY PRICES «: Guetmall profttabowetctual factory cost: Yousave $20 t0$eg | 


sit in advance. epay freight, and 
ide the bieycle and put 


out one cent. 


buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 


and learn our un 


our catalogues 
YOU WILL BE 


yy under 


d of fz 
can m We seli ASTON ISHED atlower prices than any other factory. We aré 
satisfied with $2.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEAL i 
own 


WY a bicycle or apair of tires from anyone at any Price until you receive 
hear 


f Sactory prices and remarkable special offer. 
when you recefve our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonderful dow prices we 


ERS, you can sell our bicycles 


at double our prices. Ordefs filled the day received 


name plate le 
1D HAND BICYCLES—=2 limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
ee. 


closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed fr 


today for our Large Catalogue beautiful 
It only costs a post 


TIRES, COASTE 
AIT —but write f 
and useful information. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Depi. Vi 


R BRA KE rear wheels, Inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, part: 


me conte 
and everything in the bicycle lineat half usual p cee, 
fy illustrated_and containing a great fund 
to get everything. Write it now. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





$29 Top buzer. 
pring 


have cut ou 
our 
their profit. Write today for 


Pepngatan Meets cae 
ee Se 


= 4 Po SZ 
MRI 
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Earliest and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil.. | In- 


Acres laimed and made fertile. 


rec 
Drain Tile mirement. We also make Serie 
Son want aud prices sOuN Bebncenetic Rigewaly Ti Ra hs A 


iI have never known of 





American Agriculturist 


BRAZILIAN DUCKS PAY FOR HOME 


In Nine Years They Raise Money for $10,000 Residence, Buildings 
and Auto, and Prove Man Dubbed a “Fool” to Be Sane— 
By G. W. Blatchley of Monmouth County, N J 


[The remarkable.results Mr*Blatch- 
ley has secured from his ducks are 
very largely due to his excellent mar- 
keting methods and to his specially 
favored position with respect to mar- 
kets. New York and Newark, N J, 
are within two hours of his shipping 
point and several seashore resorts are 
within as easy shipping distance. He 
is particularly careful to maintain his 
standard of grading. His customers 
know precisely what they will get 
when they order a shipment. This 
point. of maintaining the integrity of 
grade cannot be overemphasized. It 
is simply good business. The Brazil- 
ian duck is more widely known as the 
White Muscovy. It*was largely used 
on Lor Island béfore the Pekin was 
boomed. Doubtless Mr. Blatchley 
could have done equally well with the 
Pekin but he dislikes that breed be- 
cause of the noise the ducks make. 
The Brazilian or Muscovy is very 
quiet.—[Editor. 

When in the spring of 19038 I ex- 
hausted my resources in the purchase 
of 16% acres of abandoned land, with 
an old house so dilapidated that we 
could count the stars through the 
chamber floor and roof, and a poor 
apology for a barn, and began erect- 
ing a building 138x100 feet for a duck 
house, I put myself on record as be- 
ing the “biggest fool in’. Monmouth 
county,’ and became the chief topic 
of conversation in the country store, 
shop, and other country club rooms 
where wise men are»wont to gather 
to discuss the important topics of the 
day. Such expressions as ‘does that 
man expect to support his family and 
pay for those buildings raising 
ducks?” “He can’t make enough rais- 
ing. ducks to buy his salt,” and “the 
fool is putting a duck house on his 
best potato ground,” were often 
heard. But I kept steadily on, having 
neither time nor disposition to join 
the club, feeling assured that as I 
had raised 3800 ducklings from 10 
breeders one year and 600 from 25 
the next year, 75 breeders, the num- 
ber I then had, could be depended 
upon to raise nearly 2000. I was not 
seriously disappointed, as I sold 1800 
that year, with no artificial heat, 
and no water except the well with its 
wooden pump, which I worked by 
hand and carried the water in pails 
a distance of 200 feet. 

To give an account of the work 
and the difficulties I encountered “in 
establishing markets would take too 
long to tell. Suffice to say that the 
business was a success from the start. 
I soon increased my flock to about 
200 layers and my yearly output to 
4000 to 5000 ducklings. The 16% 
acres: have been brought up to a 
high state of cultivation. The old 
house has been replaced by a new 
one with all modern improvements; 
the barn by a new, up-to-date struc- 
ture with cement floor; the $50 horse 
and $10 carriage by a new touring 
car. 


Original Methods Followed 


method is an original one, as 
its being 
practiced except by one or two who 
have copied from me. My buildings 
consist of a breeding house 16x100 
feet, where the breeding ducks are 
kept; brooding house 24x84 feet 
with cement floor and heated by wa- 
ter system, No 2, brooding house 
24x48 feet, no heat; a picking house 
16x20 feet, cement floor; an incuba- 
tor house 12x12 feet, which I am re- 
placing with an incubator cellar 16 
x22 feet. 

It was asserted that the Brazilian 
duck egg could not* be successfully 
incubated artificially, and for several 
years I was unable to. dispute the 
claim: but after years of experi- 
menting I have~demonstrated that it 
ean be done. I have never been able, 
however, to compete with the duck, 
as she hatches a larger percentage 
than IT have been able to get. I have 


My 


known, several times, a duck to sit 


on 25 eggs and-hatch every one. My 
breeders are all allowed to go in one 
flock. I have tried dividing them, but 
with no better results. The breeding 
house is provided with nest boxes in 
which “all eggs are laid and hatched, 
except in winter and early spring, 
when they are gathered daily and 
hatched in incubators. After the 
ducks become broody and the weath- 
er warm enough to prevent chilling 
the eggs are never removed from. the 


house. As soon as a duck becomes 
broody her nest is filled with eges 
gathered from the other nests (20 tea 
25) and she begins her five weeks’ 
job, which she performs faithfully 
and with remarkable intelligance. 
As soon as the ducklings are 
hatched and dried the old duck is put 
in a different yard for a few days. 
The ducklings are removed to the 
brooder house and placed in boxes 
with bottom heat until they learn to 
eat well, when they are removed to 
brooder pen No 1. The brooder pens 
are 6x10 feet, with hot water pipes 
running across, and so arranged that 
each brooder receives less heat than 
the preceding one. Here they re- 
main about a week. when they are-re- 
moved to No 2, and so on for 
weeks, when they are placed in cold 
pens, where they remain four weeks 
when the ducks are ready for market 
weighing about four pounds each 
The drakes are kept two weeks long- 
er, when they weigh seven pounds 
each. All brooder pens except No 1 
are provided with yards where duck: 
lings are allowed to run in fair 
weather during the day, but are never 
allowed to get wet until six weeks old 
My ducklings are fed three times a 
day on a mash composed of corr 
meal, meat meal, wheat bran, mid- 
dlings, grit and finely cut green corn 
oats, peas, clover or alfalfa, mixed in 
various proportions according to their 
age. They always have access to wa- 
ter for drinking, but are never al- 
lowed to wet themselves. The pens 
are kept dry by daily applications of 
sawdust, are cleaned twice a week 
and the yards scraped once a week 
Ducklings are all dry picked and sold 
to hotels and retail dealers at an ad- 
vance over market quotations, as thev 
are always rated fancy and please 
the most fastidious. Last year my 
income was $4350 from 225 breeding 
ducks. During the nine years I have 
paid for a $10,000 house and the 
other farm equipment mentioned. 


. Rearing Chicks with Hens 


G, SUTTON, GREENE COUNTY, N Y 
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As I have to be absent from m: 
fowls a good deal of the time, I pre- 
fer hens to inctbators because they 
require less attention, Besides 
incubators must be opérated  un- 
der the. most favorable condi- 
tions to produce chicks as strong 
as those hatched under hens. 
My chicks usually hatch between the 
middie of April and the middle of 
May... These dates are satisfactory 
for the Single Comb Buff Orpington 
and Rose Comb Brown: Leghorns 
which I keep. LDy forcing growth a 
little, I can get them into laying at 
five months but I prefer to let them 
take a/ilittle more time and start lay- 
ing when six months old, The pens 
in which my breeding flocks are kept 
are 100 feet by 12. The Orpington 
flocks have eight to 10 hens to a cock 
and the Leghorns 12 to 15 hens. 

As soon as the chicks are hatched 
I grease their heads carefully to 
guard against lice. In fine days I give 
a second greasing. The hen is thor- 
oughly dusted a few days before the 
chicks hatch, again on the day of 
hatching and once a week thereafter. 
Head lice kill more chicks hatched 
by hens than any other enemy. Dur- 
ing the first 24 hours I feed nothing. 
For the next two days the chicks get 
oat flakes and chick food five times 
day. During the next four days I in- 
crease the proportion of chick food 
to the quantity of oat flakes, Coarse 
sand is at hand during the first two 
weeks and fine gravel thereafter. 
When a week old, I give a mixture « f 
two parts each. Hulled oats and 
cracked wheat, one part each cracked 
corn and broken rice, fresh water, 
fine crit and chzrcoal are always 
within reach. Green food or vese 
tables are given daily. When the 
chicks are three weeks old they are 
fed only four times a day. All the 
dry feed is from that time forward 
fed in litter. At five weeks old, I feed 
oats, cooked meat scraps and oné 
feed of chick mixture and another of 
cracked corn, The chick feed ' 
dropped at eight weeks when wheat, 
cracked corn or buckwheat is given 
twice a day and@ cooked oats with 
meat scraps once. 
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To Push Dutch Belted Cattle 


The largest attendance ever re- 
corded at a meeting of the Dutch 
selted cattle association was at the 
innual gathering last week in New 
York eity. . Sec G. G. Gibbs reported 
nine new mémbers had been added to 

> roll during the past year and the 

tal receipts were $673, with an ex- 
penditure_ of $440 The total re- 
urees of the club to date are $931. 
This is the largest amount in hand in 
the history of the association. Dur- 
g the year 80 males and 125 females 


ere registered and 62 males and 119 
females transferred. 
Sec H. W. Lance in hi: annual ad- 


ess declared the members must aim 


for color alone, but for dairy 
ialities and color. He claims too 
ttle attention has been paid in the 
st to develop the breed along dairy 
es. He said cows should be given 


hance to show what they can do 


means.of the scale and Babcock 

The poor ows, even though 
re bred, must be culle’ out and the 
ed developed from strains known 
be good milkers. He warned the 
ib-egainst the danger of using im- 
ature bulls for breeding and against 


suicidal policy of killing a bull 
t when he is coming to his prime, 
ause of the related animals in the 
rd, These breeding bulls should be 
pt until the daughters have had an 
portunity to show what they can 
All breeders of Dutch Belted 
ttle should test their herds so that 
tuberculosis cannot gain headway. 
He thinks every herd should be an- 
nually tested and the reactors kept in 
separate barn; the offspring fed 
ther pasteurized milk or milk from 
ther amimais free from disease. 

The principal discussion arose over 
he question of establishing an ad- 
anced registry. Private tests have 
shown many excellent milkers among 
the Dutch Belted cattle. It was pro- 
sed authenticated tests be con- 
ducted so the merits of the breed may 

officially known. As a result, two 
kinds of tests will be approved: A, 
1uthenticated and official tests under 
the supervision of the national de- 
partment of agriculture or of state 
experiment stations, and B, private or 
semiofficial tests in connection with 
ow testing associations or thosé con- 
ducted by other disinterested parties, 
Some of the members advocated 
greater publicity for the breed. It 
as also urged that the merits of thiz 
breed of cattle for infant feeding be 

en prominence and that an effort 

made to bring into the Dutch 
Belted fold all breeders of these 
cows, 

The officers elected for the coming 

ir are as follows: Dr H. W. Lance 


of New Jersey, president; Wendall 
Andreas of New Jersey, vice-presi- 
dent; G G. Gibbs of New Jersey, 
secretary and treasurer, an~ Northrup 


Fowler of New York, Charles Stewart 
Davidson _of Massachusetts, O. A, 
Leonard of Connecticut, E. J. Kirby 
of Michigan and L. L. Rasey of New 
York, members of the executive com- 
mittee, 


Dirty Milk Cans and Cars 
PETERKIN WILEY, JR, CHEMUNG ©O, N Y 


One of the most important questions 
under discussion-at the present time in 
New York is pure milk, clean milk 
and milk sanitation. It is being dis- 

issed everywhere; at the inn; at the 
larriers, at the house of worship and 
at the village grocery. The board of 
health of New York city lays great 
tress upon the large number of bac- 





‘teria te be found in the milk as it is 


ctailed, snd places ali the blame at 
the farmer’s door. No doubt the milk 
As retailed is often not fit for 1uman 
isumption. No doubt the bacterial 
t runs high. But the truth of the 











Book Farming That Doesn’t Pay 


> a 


matter is, that the cause of this test 
running high is dished up to it after 
it leaves the farmer’s door. Just 75% 
of these causes attack the milk after 
it has left the farmers’ hands. 
The bacteria is blamed for it all 
Some of the railroads which carry 
milk to New York city are using cars 
which are reeking in filth. These cars 
have the appearance of never having 
been cleaned. To one riding on the 
inside with the milk the stench is un- 
bearable. Thousands upon thousands, 
millions upon millions of bacteria are 
being carried where they may be 
picked up by the cans and absorbed 
by the milk. And then cans are re- 
turned to the farmer in these same 
ears. They.are returned by middie- 
men without ever having been rinsed 
out even with a dash of cold water 
and they come to the farmer dirty, 
rancid and covered with the slimy 
filth of the car. Here is a chance for 
the wise ones to do some investigat- 
ing. The shrewd city inspector says: 
“The stable should have more sun- 
light; they should be better ventilat- 
ed; the cows should be kept clean; 


they should be clipped; the dairy 
utensils should be sterilized; the cows 
and attendants should be in good 


health.” 

We grant that he is absolutely cor- 
rect in the statements, but what have 
any of these to do with the contami- 
nated milk cars? Will white aproned 
milkers be able to produce milk suf- 
ficiently pure and clean to combat the 
contamination of cars abounding in 
filth? This is a proposition which the 
reformers must face. The farmers are 
ready and willing to do their just 
share. They are willing to go half 
way, but to be blamed for conditions 
such as those is not just. The milk as 
it leaves the farm is pure and whole- 
some. If the authorities doubt it, let 
them apply a chemist’s test before the 
milk goes into the milk can, and then 
answer honestly where the trouble lies, 
Try it, then tell us if the milk contains 
100) bacteria or 10,000,000 bacteria. 


Holstein Annual Meeting—On 
Wednesday, June 5, at 10 o'clock, the 
27th annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian association will be held in 
the new courthouse at Syracuse, N Y, 
Regular election of officers and other 





“business which will legally come up 


will be transacted. Several important 
amendments ‘to the constitution have 
been proposed. All breeders of Hol- 
stein cattle aré invited and urged to 
attend. 


International Dairy Show Officers— 
At the recent meeting of the Intera- 
tional dairy show association at Mil- 
waukee the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Henry C. Schoelkopf; first vice- 
president, Jum Le Feber; second 
vice-president, A. Cc. Reitbrock; 
third vice-president, J. G. Hick- 
cox, and. secretary, H. W. Claflin. 
October 22-31 were selected as the 
dates for holding the show, and many 
new features will be added this year, 
to aid in making this show one of 
the best in the country. 


Lampas—I. R. B., Pennsylvania, 
has a four-year-old mare that is suf- 
fering from lampas and is losing 
flesh. Lampas is not a serious affec- 
tion, being only a swelling of the bars 
in the roof of the mouth just back 
of the front teeth.. This condition 
may be treated by making many cuts 
crosswise with the guarded point of 
a knife, using care not to cut deep- 
ly, or an artery may be injured. As 
a rule, this condition is only a symp- 
tom and not a disease; it is frequent- 
ly seen when the teeth are coming in, 
as in this case; and by some is sup- 
posed to indicate digestive disturb- 
ances. It would be well in this case 
te give a physic of either 1 ounce 
of aloes, or 1% quarts raw linseed oil 
and 2 ounces of turpentine, well 
mixed. Give plenty of green feed. 


Kidney or Biadder Trouble—F. W. 
G., Delaware, has a mule that has 
difficulty in passing urine, although he 
makes frequent attempts when in har- 
ness. In a case of this kind it must be 
borne in mind that some horses abso- 
lutely refuse to make urine when in 
harness or on a bare floor. A few 
wisps of straw thrown under them 
will cause them to make urine nor- 
mally. In this case there is likely some 
other trouble, and If would suggest 
that he be given:twice a day a dessert- 
Dy ful of a mixture of equal parts 

saltpeter and powdered rosin. The 
ane should be thoroughly washed 
out and the end of the yard carefully 
examined for s concretion that in old 








United States Cream Separator 
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The Interlocking Skimmer is great durability with the least 
the only skimming device made outlay for repairs. 

You owe it to yourself to examine a United States Cream Separator 
before buying any other. 

Ask our local agent 4 a free demonstration right on your 
farm, or write direct 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


Beliows Falls, Vt. 
D‘<eributing warehouses in every 
dairy section of the 
conntry. 







































The best thought of mechanical experts, best 


Theres Nothing Cheap About WaterlooBoy 


E xcept the 
Cc the best GASOLINE ENGI in aff 
Waterloo Boy #:<2sncrse 


recent winning of gold medal in World*s-Competition. 

This great engine gives the most 
power at the smallest cost—the best service with 
the least attention—and the longest life for 
the lewest price. 

It is the simplest engine made—has fewest 
parts, starts easy in coldest weather, its speed 
lever works like the throttle of a locomotive, 
patcated Mixer, new, simple, positive Igniter and 
many other important features. Parts interchange- 


opie, wee either Gasoline or Kerosene. 
YEAR GUARANTEE. 
close skimming, standard machine. 
Skims down to 1-100 of 1 % of the cream. 
=> § Years. Write today for Free catalogs 
ZA\, WaterlooGasoline Engine Co., 195 W.3rdAve. Waterioe, lows 
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The Silo in Modern Farming—In these days of intensive farming, 
as feed can no longer be ignored. Its use is an economy. 
But the silo itself must not be a source of continual expense. 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


anteed. It is storm-proof, decay-proof, oo gating no Selene aay 
money in upkeep, no hoops, no injurious moisture. simple in 
struction. The cost is the last. The Imperuhable i made of Patented 
Vitrified Clay Blocks which ase non-absorbent and last forever, 
resist swelling, sh- and rotting—a continual -xpense with other 
Write at once for 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


reli 

















CANS PROFITABLE 


SANITARY milk can makes | 
money for you in better qual- 
ity milk—bringing the highest 

. Quality and dirt cannot go together. 
milk can must be sanitary, easy to clean 
and keep —- That 








ve ocrne AE. NO rapontion fend. 


relma $1 aoc Skims hot or cold 
milk ; heavy or Mgnt 
or 
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w itm Milk Cans 

dairy is or write the strongest built 

= ae SS ~ rccaaeeaed 4 o highest *"Seaiety steel be 

dress ox 105% plate, tinned 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. sa:nenives. av. Red in our own sh 
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“LOW DOWN” 
a buy word for » PARSONS MILK WAGON 




















































































Now that good, warm, spring weath- 
Br has come ai tast, hop vines are 
making rapid progress. Growth of 
hops in all sections of the world is 
being watched. with keener interest 
than usual. The weather has been so 
cold:and spring so backward that the 
growth of hops has been retarded, but 
reports to American Agriculturist 
given in the issue of May 11 and also 
in this issue, show that the roots have 
come through the winter in good 
shape. The ground is so well supplied 
with water that growers are of the 

opinion hops will make rapid growth 
from now on. 

On the Pacific coast, reports from 
growers are very favorable. It is rare 
that hops there are winterkilled. Al- 
though the season was somewhat late 
on the coast, warm weather has 
forced the growth up to practically 
normal. The second tying is finished 
in California. Advices from Washing- 
ton and Oregon, also in California, 
state that there will be an increase in 
acreage this year. That means there 
will be an increase in the area har- 
vested in 1912. In some portions of 
the Pacific coast hop regions, plants 
set out this spring will produce a crop 
next fall nearly as large as that grown 
in old yards. 


Market Remains Firm 


Growers in New York are offered 
about 25c for hops remaining in first 
hands. The market has assumed firm- 
ness again, but there are practically 
no sales reported, Dealers have been 
buying more or less freely on the Pa- 
cific coast of late and California 
prices have been at 35@37%c, in Ore- 
gon about 39@40c. Oregon contracts 
read 24@25c for first plantings; in 
Sonoma section 27c for one year. 


Reports from Growers Optimistic 


There are less dead hop hills than 
usual. I do not know of any hops he- 
ing grubbed out, but some new ones 
will be set.. Old hops are all sold. 
There is white mold om weeds which 
looks the same as the mold on hops 
last fall.—[E. T., South Valley, N Y. 

Pole setting is finished and grubbing 
well advanced. Roots have wintered 
in good condition. Demand is wholly 
for the Cluster variety of roots for 
planting. The acreage to be harvested 
next fall will about equal that of one 
vear ago. No sales or contracts.—[L. 
W. G., Bouckville, N Y. 

The leading dealer in Washington 
hop roots, C. A. Endicott, declares 
than in Ore this year there will be 
an increased hop acreage of 5000 to 
7000 acres. He estimates increase in 
Cal as nearly the same, and an in- 
erease of 2000 to 4000 acres in Wash. 
He tells of a sale of over 3,000,000 
hop reots on the Pacific coast. _New 
ucreage along the coast he says will be 
large. Last year the new acreage hard. 
ly balanced the yards that were aban- 
doned. California, up to early May, 
was still ordering roots. With a nor- 
mal season, he predicts at least 100,- 
000 bales in Cal, and with very favor- 
able weather 110,000 to 120,000 bales 
may be produced. California yield will 
probably go ahead of the 1911 crop, 
due to recent heavy rains. 

The crop prospects on the Pacific 
coast are very encouraging, writes 
McNeff Bros of Portland, Ore. Hop 
reots have wintered very well. Train- 
ing for the first time was done the 
first week of May and hops are now 2 
to.8 feet above the ground. No grub- 
bing is being done to reduce the acre- 
age; in fact, there will be an increase 
in acreage. With favorable weather 
the yield on the Pacific coast this year 
will be.much more than in 1911. The 
increase in acreage will not amount 
to anything in Ore, and in some other 
points for the season because it takes 
two years'to get the crop, but in sec- 
tions like Yakima and parts of Cal, 
the first year’s planting will produce 
a crop almost as large as that from 
the average old yard. There has been 
an increase in acreage all over west- 
ern Washington and no- lower than 
10,000 bales will be shipped from here 
this year. Theré will be between 20,- 
000. and 24,000 bales shipped from 
eastern Washington, making: a total 
of between 30, and -34,000 bales 

, Shipped from the State. Sales made re- 
cently in this section have been at 39 
@40c p Ib. Contracts have been placed 
on the basis of 26c for one year, 19@ 
20e for three years and 15¢ for five 
years. It is claimed there never was 
such a small stock of old hops avail- 
able at this time of year. It is our 
belief that with the advent of warm 

“weather there will be a good demand 
fer everything that is left unsold, and 

~ We also predict higher prices. 

»Hop prospect to date is good. Hops 
“wintered well; no grubbing being 

_ done. New yards being planted wiil 
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FIELD AND BARN 


materially increase the acreage, The 
rer ta, Bagg is about 40c, contract 
price . - Prospect is good for a big 
crop, as hops wintered well and are 
making excellent growth.—[T. F. H., 
Woodburn, Ore, 

Yards have wintered well. Roots 
are in very good condition and, with 
the increased acreage the crop of 1912, 
is now estimated at 27,500 bales.—T[J. 
P., Tacoma, Wash. 

Hop roots always winter well on 
coast, Same acreage as last year. 
About 25 acres. Scarcely any hops left 
in growers’ hands in Wash, Ore or 
Cal. Spot market at 35@40c p Ib. 
Contracts at 25@27c p Ib. Futures 
trading not active. We expect higher 
prices later. Too early to predict out- 
come of crop because of aphis attack, 
Increased acreage probably 5 to 10%. 
[J. P., Mt Vernon, Wash. 

About 1000 acres of new hops have 
been set out this spring and the plants 
are apparently thriving. Old yards 
have wintered well and promise a big 
crop. The crop, including that grown 
on new yards, many of which are 
double planted, will be considerably 
larger than last year’s. No sales have 
been made and the market is inactive. 
[O A. F., North Yakima, Wash. # 

Hop roots wintered well. Everything 
points to a good crop. Acreage is 
slightly increased. No contracts re- 
ported, Cultivation is progressing 
nicely.—[J. R. F., Orting, Wash. 





Tobacco Seed Beds Late 


Cold weather and damp nights in 
Pennsylvania and New York, also in 
Ohio, have made progress slow in to- 
bacco seed beds. It will take several 
days of good, bright, warm weather to 
start the plants into rapid growth, 
The situation in New England is not 
much advanced over that in the west- 
ern states, and compares with that of 
last year. It is certain that the trans- 
planting of tobacco in New York and 
Pennsylvania will be much later than 
usual. Farmers have not been able to 
do much plowing, and preparations 
have not been made for some crops 
which are put in before tobacco, 

In York county, Pa, tobacco has 
moved into the warehouses in fair 
quantities recently, but there is still 
plenty of tobacco uncontracted. Re- 
cent sales have been at the very low 
figures of 4% to 5 cents. In Lancaster 
county, growers still own a fair por- 
tion of last year’s crop, and are asking 
12 cents per pound for it. Dealers 
are holding off, hoping to get the to- 
bacco cheaper, 

In New England demand has been so 
keen for primed Havana seed that 
dealers have sold a larger proportion 
than usual] at this time of year, There 
are practically no crops of tobacco left 
in first hands in New England, a con- 
dition very rare at this time of year. 
Shade tobacco. will be grewn on a 
larger acreage in 1912 than last year, 
but the increase will not be. nearly as 
great-as was expected early in Jan- 
uary. 


Manure Good for Meadows 


G, 0, SPORE, ILLINOIS 





Manure made in the stable should 
be left undisturbed until it can be 
hauled to the field. Use plenty of 
bedding and spread it down evenly 
and regularly as fast as it becomes 
soiled and damp. A liberal supply 
of bedding will save all the liquid if 
there are no cracks. in the stable 
floors and this is the main thing to 
save as its value is as one to noth- 
ing compared with the droppings. 

Never throw manure out in piles 
or bins tod firefang, as this kind of 
treatment allows the ammonia, which 
is the most valuable part, to escape. 
It should always be applied on grass, 
either clover that is intended for 
corn or timothy meadow. The meadow 
is the bést place for all kinds of ma- 
nure b t if it is very strong it must 
be applied lightly. and distributed 
eWenly so as not to cause a rank 
growth that will rust and lodge the 
grass, 

Rotten straw manure from the win- 


ter feed lots, and cobs as well, can. 


be applied to meadow lands, espe- 
cially clay or. thin land, with great 
benefit to the coming hay crop. One- 
half the benefit derived from manure 
is its effects on the soil as a mulch, 
both winter and summer, causing the 
grass to grow and look green when 
otherwise it would seem dead. There 
is practically no loss from manure 
hauled and applied to grass as fast as 
made at any time of year, as the 
grass roots take up the fertility as 
soon as it leaches out. After the 
manure has been .pplied, harrow it 
two or three times to make it as fine 
as possible so it will not smother out 
any grass. 


SHEEP 


WOO 


Some Fancies of a Shepherd 


J. E. DUBOIS, ST LAWBENCE COUNTY, N Y¥ 





When lamb sells at 13 to 15 cents 
a pound at wholesale and 30 cents 
for best cuts, as it does at most 
shops, it is evident that the consump- 
tion will not be large, as these prices 
are too high for any but “people of 
more than moderate means, During 
a farm life of nearly 60 years I do 
not remember of not having sheep, 
in flocks ranging from 10 up to 60, 
They have always been considered 
profitable. 

The first year for which figures are 
given there were 20 ewes and 19 
lambs, The frantic creatures when 
yarded were soon separated from 
their dams, and tipped the beam at 
an average of 8 pounds. At 5% cents 
a pound each lamb brought $4.78, or 
a tota! of $90.82. The 113 pounds of 
wool, an average of five pounds and 
10 ounces, at 28 cents a _ pound, 
brought $31.64. Total income from 20 
ewes was $122.46. The next year 22 
lambs averaged 87 pounds each at 5% 
eents a pound, making the average 
price just the same as the previous 
year, the increase in weight just bal- 
ancing the lesser price, though the 
wool clip was considerably larger. 
The next year 23 lambs averaged 93 
pounds each at only 5 cents a pound, 
or $4.65 each, with a wool clip of 
eight pounds average. 

I cheerfully admit these figures are 
not attractive, though they represent 
an average for perhaps 10 years. 
These sheep never had anything but 
old pasture feed until after a rather 
late harvest. When I left the farm 
they were sold, when they were 
turned into fresh feed as soon as 
haying was over, the last of July, and 
while they were sold younger right 
from the ewes, they did much better, 
some vf the best lambs averaging 110 
and-112 pounds. They sold for 6 cents 
a pound. These figures will indicate 
a grrdual decrease in product, which 
is caused. by the aging of the sheep 
and other causes, One year the best 
ewe did not have lambs and was sold. 
She weighed 150 pounds, and it was 
hard to get 3% cents a pound, as 
there seemed to be no market for 
mutton; in fact, we have seen it spoil 
on the hooks here this present sea- 
son and no oné wanted it. In the be- 
ginning of this flock there were seven 
Oxford ewes, but the rams were usu- 
ally. Shropshires. 


Although there is more risk than 


American Agriculturist 


with cows, I have been véry success. 


““ful'-as far as losses are concerned, 


either ‘by sickness or at yeaning time. 
About September 10 I separate the 
ram from the ewes and feed him 
well.- If you have no convenient lit- 
tle pasture he will do well in a clean, 
airy stable if properly cared for, 
About November 15 turn them to- 
gether again. 

The feed through the winter is 
good hay, with occasional roots, if 
you have them, Straw was never put 
in their racks, and if any hay is left 
throw it out in the yard and cattle 
will eat it up. About March 15 begin 
to feed grain gradually. Until about 
two weeks before lambing commence 
feeding from 16 to 20 quarts for 20 
sheep. The ewes will then have milk 
and will not be weak. Do not turn 
to grass suddenly. Let them out sev- 
eral times for a little picking before 
turning out for good. There is con- 
siderable danger of crowding when 
the pen is opened in the morning. 
but throw in an ear of corn or a po- 
tato or something to attract their 
attention, and then there will not be 
much_ trouble. In the fall, about 
September 10, the lambs should be 
separated from the ewes and run sep- 
arately until disposed of. This will 
give the old sheep time to get fat and 
strong and be prepared for winter. 


Hogs Not Filthy by Nature 


Too often little attention is paid to 
the amount of mud or filth in the feed 
trough or to the dust in the sleeping 
quarters. Often lack of thrift and 
hard breathing which ends in thumps 
in pigs are due to this condition. The 
youngsters are especially susceptible 
to coughs and disorders from too 
much dirt. Taking for granted the 
sow has been properly cared for dur- 
ing gestation period the pig at time 
of birth is sound. 

The first four months they should 
receive the very best of care, also 
cleanliness in feed. The health and 
vigor of the pig depends upon its early 
treatment. Feeding floors. have done 
a great deal toward stamping out this 
filthiness and propagation of disease 
germs. The old method of allowing 
mud to accumulate in troughs and 
feeding quarters gave every chance 
for the young animals to become dis- 
eased. The only safe plan is to have 
troughs so constructed that they may 
be cleaned before each meal. They 
should be placed along a fence or 
building so that the hogs can feed 
only on one side and not be allowed 
to get their feet in the trough. The 
main thing is to get the idea of abso- 
lute cleanliness, for growing pigs are 
not at all fastidious and too often 
consume dirt to their own detriment. 

















Setting Tobacco Plants in the Field 


So much moisture js in tobacco fields this spring plants should start well 


as soon as set. 


Some seasons, when the ground is very dry and there is a 


high wind at time of setting plants in the field, the operation is anything 


but enjoyable, 


of the great number of plants that:can be set in a day. 
the above-pictured machine is very 
It opens the ground for the plant to be put in by thé 
ecleses the soil] about it. 


growers know, 
growing sections. 
operator, waters the plant and 


During pleasant weather the task gives satisfaction, because 


As all tobacco 


popular in cigar-lea! 


The men riding 


behind take turns in placing the plants. Dhe baskets of plants rest just in 


front of the two men. riding behind. 


out to the left-hand side of the 
g 


*@he row marker is seen extending 
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How Milk Prices Compare 


> sdipeietnen 4 in various cities buy 
n according to different methods. 
Si times it is bought by the gallon, 
so imes by the hundredweight, and 
50 imes by the ca». The-size of the 
can varies from 8% to 40 quarts. 

e following tables were prepared 
b ir George M. Whitaker while in 


cha:ge Of the market milk section, 
da division, bureau of animal in- 
dusiry, United States department of 
agriculture, with an idea of reducing 
all of the various methods of buying 
milk t6é @ common unit. The quart 


has beem adopted. With everything 
reduced to this common unit it is pos- 
sible to compare the prices paid in 
one place with those paid in another. 
Further than this, the price in some 
places is the price at the railroad 
platform -in the receiving city, the 
farmer paying the freight—hence in 
order to ascertain what the milk nets 
him, the cost of freight must be de- 


ducted. In other places the price is 
a net one in the country. Where the 
price paid includes freight % cent a 
quart was deducted to get at the net 


price to the producer; % cent a quart, 
or 2 cents per gallon is the prevailing 
freight rate of milk for comparatively 


short distances in a number of cities. 
Milk Prices a Quart for Three Years 
1911 1910 1909 
New York Borden 3.60¢ 3.62c 3.44¢ 
New York exchange 3.36 3.68 8.37 
Chicago shipper 3.57 3.48 3.22 
Chicago bottlers 3.32 3.25 2,95 
Phila exchange 3.58 3,67 5 
Phila cwt 3.38 — —- 
n, in state 3.62 $.98 3.88 
on, out state 3.34 — — 
Milwaukee 3.06 3.06 2.80 
Indianapolis 3.00 3.15 2.40 
Cincinnati 3.13 3.19 3.19 
Washington, D C 4.50 4.19 4.02 
The New York and Boston prices 
are based on the zone system and the 
tables give the figure for the middle 
zone, or the one from which the larg- 
est number of shipments are made in 


order to approximate with as much 


Comparative Monthly Milk 


" 3 ‘ = ® ve 
. < £ ee. US oe ee eee 
s Sa = E a2 ec £ =a 
~ New York® Chicago a= $ £ e So ss a 
1 é == ~ é = ¢: | £5 
) 2 a n 9 a o a B= 
Bor Ex Shp Lot Ex 160 
; 1.5% 3.91 4.34 4.30 4.00 — 3.75-4.30 4.18 3.41 3.50 3.50 4.25 5.00 
F 1.40 3.75 4.18 4.08 3:50 — 3.75-4.19 4.18 8.41 3.50 3.50 4.25 5.00 
M 3.97 3.25 4.03 3.65° 3.50 3.22 3.43-3.75 4.18 2.93 3,50 3.50 4.00 5.00 
A 3.22 2.87 3.41 2.79 3.50 3.22 2.79-3.01 2.91 2.78 3.60° 3.50 4.00 5.090 
May 2.68. 2.75 2.62 2.36 3.00 2.79 2.25-2.46 2.58-2.94 2.31 2.61 “2.51 3.75 3.75 
June 2.36 2.60 2.47 2.14 3.00 2.79 2.25-2.46 2.47-2.94 23.31 2.51 2.51 3.25 3.75 
July 2.79 2:83 3.09 2.79 3.50 3.01 2.68-2.36 -3.17-4.00 2.78 2461 2.61 3.25 3.75 
Aug 3.32 3.12 3.25 3.11 3.50 3.01 2.67-3.01 3.88-4.00 2.09 2.61 2.61 3.25 3.75 
Sept 3.51 3.25 3.41 8.11 3.50 3.48 2.68-3.01 3.88-4.00 3.41 3.15 3.15 3.75 4.00 
Oct 3.97 3.75 3.41 3.65 4.00 3.86 3.01 4.00-4,23 3.41. 3:25 3.26 4.25 5.00 
Nov 4.30 4.09 4.34 3.79 4.00 4.08 3.22 4.00-4.27 3.41 3.36 3.36 4.25 5.00 
Dec 4.380 4.25 4.34 4.08 4.00 4.08 3.65 4.00-4.23 343 =33 3.60 4.40 5.00 
Ave 3.60 3.67 3.57 3.32 3.58 3.38 3.00-3.20 3.62-3.84 3.06> 3) $13 3.89 4.50 
*In 26-cent zone. tin 9-cent zone 
accuracy as possible what the ma- sential as feed. As a general thing 
jority of producers receive. Persons farmers are improving their dairies 
shipping milk from beyond these by breeding for larger and better 


Zones receive a fraction of a cent 
per quart Jess. The New York price 
in the 26-cent zone is 0.075 of a 
cent per quart less than the figures 
- shag and 0.15 less in the cent 
zone 

In Massachusetts a law was passed 
by the legislature of 1909-11 requiring 
all freight rates to be the same per 
“an regardless of size of shipments. 

'S was followed by indictments of 
several dealers for vidlation of the 
federal antitrust law. - The result was 
Re crease in freight rates to large 
falers on interstate shipments and a 
Thee’ ‘ponding reduction to producers. 
hese causes have led to a somewhat 
chaotic condition, as evidenced by the 
fange of prices. 

The Indianapolis price is based op 
the price per 100 pounds for 4% milk. 
a Detratt price is = Lage ag 

2 cents r r 
ee, 010% “aare pe paid fo 

The figures are the results of much 
Corr. :»ondence and painstaking. They 


















are believed to be accurate, repre- 
Senting average conditions, though 
many producers under varying condi- 
tions may~ have netted a little more 
or less than the prices named. In the 
New York prices the first column rep- 
resents Borden figures, second column 
is exchange prices. Under Chicago 
first column is shippers’ prices, sec- 
ond column is bottlers’. The two 
columns of Philadelphia are exchange 
and per 100 lbs. All the other cities 
are on the single price basis. 


Better Cows the Solution 


FRANK N. KELSEY, ONEIDA COUNTY, N ¥ 








My herd consists of 14 cows, four 
of which are registered Holsteins and 
10 grade Holsteins, besides some 
young stock. Most of these are win- 
ter milkers. I find it more profitable 
to get the greater amount of milk 
through the winter than during other 
seasons. At the present time only 12 
of these cows are milking. From 
these 12, three of which are heifers 
under three years of age and two that 
have been milked since last May, I 
get an average of 350 pounds of milk 
a day. This milk is delivered daily 
to the condensery at Deansboro, at an 
average price of $1.82 a hundred for 
six months. 

The average farmer is making 
money out of milk by producing large 
quantities at the present prices, pro- 
viding he does not have to buy too 
much grain. Farmers of this section 
are making a mistake by not raising 
more grain. The dealer knows that 
the farmer must feed grain to pro- 
duce winter milk, so he boosts the 
price on every carload consumed. 

Cow Stock Being Improved 

Perhaps the most common mistake 
in handling cattie is in not giving 
them proper care. Some people speak 
of the cow as a dumb animal and 
treat her as such. A cow that is giv- 
en a good clean stable with plenty 
of light and air will do much better 
than one kept in a dark, dirty place. 
Plenty of good, clean water is as es- 


Prices Per Quart in 1911 


producers. 

The tendency: is to use feed that 
will produce the most milk. My way 
of feeding is this: Morning feed con- 
sists of about 20 pounds of good corn 
silage and about one pound of grain 
to every four or five pounds of milk, 
This grain with a ie salt is fed on 
top of the silage. 0 or three hours 
later they are fed alfalfa hay, which 
I find far superior to all other hay, 
and again at night the same ration as 
in the morning. This would give a 
man a fine profit for ey ané silage 
if he were to figure 30 cents a day a 
cow for all of the feed. 


The teacher had been talking about 
a hen sitting om-eggs, says English 
Country Life, and, with the incubator" 
in mind, asked if eggs could be 
hatched in any other way. “Yes, sir,” 
said an person of nine. 
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AN investment, not an expense. Theory? No! 
It’s a demonstrated fact. 


Put up fences. Let the stock feed on the wastes; 
grow fat on that which otherwise would never bring 
acent. Keep the stock moving on a pasture 
that is broken up into small fields. The 
manure adds fertility to the — soil. 
Yields are greater. 

Land value increases. All by 
good fencing and lots of it. 
Practically every farm in 
the country would 
show a splendid profit 
if divided with 
American 





























MERICAN 

FENCE is 
made , +. l , stiff wires, 
galvanized heavi Y, having the 
American hinged joint (patented), 
a fabric most flexible and wear-resisting. 
uare mesh fehce of weight, strength and 
durability—three great needs in farm fences. 


Dealers in Every Place 

, where farm supplics are sold. Shipped to them direct from mills in carload lots, 
saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, giving buyér 
benefit. 






























omer rtan tt J ——— F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales 
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Fare Pup,” profusely iliustratea, €t-/ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO, 
devoted to the interests of farmere Chicago, 72 Adame Bt.; Bew York, 
and showing how fence may boom 86 Church &.; Denver; U. 8. Stead 
ployed to enhance the earning POW*r Preduets Oo., Sam Franctiocs, Les 
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Get Catalog. 
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AQ In Rubber 


=== Trimmings 


BUYS THIS FINE 
SINGLE HARNESS 


Act quickly! Send your order direct from this advertisement. This splendid harness— 
Williams Quality Harness, and made from bark tanned leather, for only $10.75 in nickel 
trimmings and $11.40 in rubber trimmings. Just exactly as descri below, positively the 
meen y BA we have ever made and good for a short time only. 

Rush your order in at once. Don't delay and miss this great offer. Bear in mind, this is 
Williams’ Quality Harness and protected by Sears, Roebuck and Co.'s ironclad guarantee. 










Traces—i%-inch singic strap, scalloped 
point, stitched to the breast collar : lined 
and stitched at the back end, with three 

les 


Trimmings—Nickei buckles with solid 
nickel German silver hook and terrets, 
or ivaitation rubber buckles with genuine 
rubber hook and terrets. 








ho 
Breeching—1%- inch single st 
three 









rap bog: 

Bridle—%-inch box loop cheeks, patent ring stay; %-inch hip straps y 
leather blinds, round winker braces, inch side straps ; scalloped and stit hed 

open or blind bridle, overcheck or side turnback with crupper sewed « 

reins. — Harness le oe skirts, 
enamel patent leather pad, flexible steel 
Limes—%-inch fronts, 1-inch hand parts, tree, double and stitched shaft bearers 
to loop in the bit. and Griffith style shaft tugs and belly- 





band 
Weight of harness. pa 
ahout 23 pounds 


Breast Collar—Full 2%-inch. V shape, 
single strap, single neck strap. 
Ne. 10G3537% Special May and Jum . price of harness 
with solid nickel hook and terrets $10.75. 
No. 10G3538 ecial May and “whe rice of harness 
with oat’ tie hook and terrets.. . 1 1 .40 
In any event be sure to write at once for our great free Special Harness Catalog showin oane 
the world’s largest and most superb line of harness, saddices and saddlery goods. Simply se 
letter or postal and-we will promptly forward you this great book, free and postpaid. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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IDEAL FENCE S$3aDay | 


Republic Ornamental Fence 


VF combines beauty and utility. £ 
. many ff 
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- Provide Summer Hog Pasture 


D. P. M’CRACKEN, ILLINOIS 


Every farmer ought to raise cattle and hogs in 
order to keep up the fertility of the laud. But he 
must have hogs to feed cattle profitably. With hogs 
you have an annual crop to sell, and you can select 
the best breeding stock you can find and mcrease the 
profit by selection, growing better hogs every year. 
But with cattle you almost have to take what you 
ean get, if you make a better guess than the other 
fellow and thus get a better lot, but if not then 
you are the loser. With hogs the appearance does 
not matter so much whén you get to market; they 
will sell for what they are worth. Now if we are 
to raise live stock to sell, and we want to pre- 
serve our soil, then we ought to sell what is most 
readily replaced. The hog is that animal for it has 
emailer bones and the carcass does not remove so 
much phosphorus as the beef steer. And then an- 
os thing to note is that a hog dresses a larger 

cent of meat to the gross weight than cattle do. 
rr ordinary steer will dress about 60 to 65%, but 
a hog will make 70 to 80%, so that is a saving 
in favor of the porker. 

I believe I can drive about the country and pick 
out every farm where the owner raises pure-bred 
stock of some kind, for there you will find a good 
building, good fences and trees and an air of tidiness 
about the place that you will see nowhere else. 

not raise some pure-bred stock as well as 
scrubs all the time? Get good females as well as 
males and do not put so much stress on the male. 
See the old flea-bitten mare coming to town; why 
has she been kept; just because she raised high-price 
colts. But what does the hog man do? Just as soon 
as the sow gets large he sells her and keeps the 
gilts, no matter how good she is. You cannot ex- 
pect to make a success of such management. My 
fa.her lived to see the land advance from $7 per acre 
to $275, and if I live as long as he I expect to see 
it worth $500 per acre, and we might just as well get 
ready to farm that kind of land now, with good si 
to start with. 





Roughage vs Grain for Cows 


An extensive experiment has been conducted by 
Prof*H. E. Van Norman and detailed in the annual 
report of the Pennsylvania state college, to secure 
more light upon the relative economy of roughage as 
compared with grain for dairy cattle. For the pur- 
pose, two herds of 12 cows each weve chosen as 
similar as practicable in age, lactation period, milk 
yield, body weight, and individuality. To one was 
given the maximum pogsible of roughage, to the other 
the maximum of grain, the rations being so ad- 
justed, however, that they were equal in the quantity 
of digestible nutrients they supplied. Of the con- 
clusions indicated by present results, the following 
are some of the more important: 

The herd B, receiving the maximum grain ra- 
tion, produced a little less milk than herd A, receiv- 
ing the maximum of roughage, but a little less 
mates fat, the body-weights of both herds remaining 
equal. 

2. Herd B, consumed 17% less food than herd A, 
and produced more milk a 100 pounds of nutrients 
consumed. 

8%. The net result was that, although the cost of 
100 pounds of nutrients was 5 cents less in the 
bulky rations, the actual feeding cost was 9.2% less 

the concentrated ration; the net profit, counting 
the butter fat at 40 cents a pound and the feeds 
at current market prices, wag 16.9% greater with the 
concentrated ration. 

4. he data indicate, however, that when 347 
pounds of total digestible nutrients supplied by 
roughage cost less than 100 pounds supplied by grain, 
the mixture in each case being so compounded as to 
furnish the necessary protein and associated nutrients, 
it would be economical to feed a minimum grain 
allowauce and a generous ) tac of roughage. 


Displenishing Auction of Jerseys 


On Thursday, June 6, a displenishing 
from the famous Darlington herd will 
10.30 in the morning at Ramsey, N J, 
ton herd was founded by the late A. 
1869 by the importation of two cows, Violet of 
to th and Premium of Darlington. These were 

of the best cows ever imported from the island. 
Eurotas made 





auction sale 
be held at 
The Darling- 
B. Darling in 


was at this farm that the great 
ber record of 778 pounds in 11 months. The famous 
Bomba, Pedro, Duke of Darlington, Eupidee, and 
other very noted animals were bred om this farm. 
It was for thig Pedro that T. 8. Pepper paid $10,000. 
There. have ‘been many noted sires in this herd, 
among the following being Pedro’s Royal Marjoram, 
Champion Golden Ladd, Flying Fox's Oxford Duke, Ox- 
ford’s Ladd, Gray Duke and Balance. The estge 
has recently changed hands, and the present her 
has decided to offer for sale the entire herd with 
the exception of a sufficient number of animals io 
supply the dairy products for his own use. 

Jersey breeders will this an excellent op- 
portunity to infuse into their herds blood on which 
the pre-emirrence of the Jersey as a dairy cow rests, 
The cows in this herd are workers, bred for the dairy 
product as well as beauty, and posses strong, vigor- 
ous blood which is a réal necessity to the practical 
dairyman. In the offering will be found the largest 
lot of aniuials of both sexes strong in the blood of 
the above mentioned sires and tracing to the cele- 
brated foundation cows of this herd. The entire 
a has been tested recently by Dr Finch of New 

and every animal was found to be free from 
fuberculosos. —(E. A. H. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


2% fresh cows that are milking - to 60 Ibs. per 
day. 20 cows due soon. Large, heavy produc- 
ing ag: nol ye orm due to oaitee in Sept. and 

stered bulls, 5 registered 
Polstel pals. A y for service, Bell phone, 311F5. 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


Our cows are selected from the best milkin 
herds of central N. Y. Can furnish carload lots 
or less of large, young, tuberculin tested fresh 
or close springers, oe yearly milk records of 
10,000 lbs. 1. T. & C. A. Welch, on, N. Y. 
Located 26 miles from Utica,N. Y. Via D. L. W.R. R. 


BULL CALVES 


from daughters of Pearl of the Dairy ““Joe-De-Kol.” 
Sired aw Sir jb eg Korndyke whose two nearest dame 
to bs. biitter and over 600 Ibs. of milk 
7 days, 15 135 rite of butter and 2700 Ibs. of milk in 
30 days. The largest average bull in service today. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. ¥. 
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Holstein 
HERD BULL‘ 
Wanted 


For 1912 Model Stock Farm 


Must be individually perfect in 
every way. Clo#ly connected, and 
well representing the very highest 
standards and record families of the 
breed. A Bull with a superior record 
and proven prepotency is preferred; 
however, a young bull ready for serv- 
ice will be considered. 





Jenningshurst Stock Farm, 
TOWANDA, PA. 


W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 
DEAN KNICKERBOCKER, Mgr. 


Star Farm Holstein 


April 1, 1912, I commence for the first time 
to ship registered Holstein cattle on approval 
No money with order. Buyer must be satis- 
fied and liberal terms of payment. I take 
some chances, but the buyer takes none. 1 
save you $25.00 to $100.00 on one service bull. 











pommpre offerings from one hundred sixty-five 
hea 
(a dandy ds value 
200.00, special 3 $98. 75 
value $250.00, special 
lreg. Mercedes bull calf (a beauty) 
. $72.50 
1 ‘reg. male calf (five months) M 
value $85.00, special s $44.50 
fresh), value $275.00, special 
Just the thing for your country place this summer. 
miums for 1912-Star Farm customers. Send no 
monéy, but order today. I leave it all to you. 


1 reg. service bull ( 
1 reg. heifer calf ai i strain) $122. 25 
value $150.00, specia 
1 young reg. family cow (lately 
$200.00 
One hundred sixty other bargains. $2276 in pre- 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept.G, Cortland, N. Y. 











FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is13 years old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year- old. Why ? Hehas 

reat constitution and vitality. His sons are 

like him. They are coming to be recognized 
by ail as the greatest sires on earth. Look 
them up and if you want one of them write 
me. Also sons of Rag Apple Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi, 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 

















Offers gmagnitems young bull, born Sept 4, 1911. 

of the Pon Dam, Minnie Spofford, 524.6" Ibe. oie ot 
Ibe butter 7 7 Lo She has two 30-Ib. sisters, and her dam is 
two 80-lb. sisters that have each produced 30- Ib. daughters. 
Another the vane class, born Oct. 2, 1911; his sire Korndyke 
Pontiac Pet. A.R.Q.dam of good capacity and breeding. Others 
ready fo, service, “Cracker Jacks,’ also cows and heifers in 
calf Pedignee charts, prices, etc., on request. ‘King Lunde 
Pontiac Korndyke’’ No. 78699 heads the herd. 


E. H.KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N.Y. 








Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tubereulin tested b: Boresn of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipme 
You make no mistake payne this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 











Have for sale during the next thirty days 


50 High-Grade Holsteins 


Nearby springers. Also six young pure-bred 
Holsteins of choice Lreeding. Prices right. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HINDS & SMITH, SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK 


Just One Service Bull Left 


Well marked, # white, grand dams have A. R. O 
records that average over 29 |bs. butter in 7 
days and 114 Ibs. in 30 days. $100 takes him. 

ull calf 4 weeks old, well bred and well 
markede $25 iftaken soon. Imperial Stock 
Farm,Cortland,N. Y.. J.A. ch, Prop. 

















Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 


12 Registered Holstein Cows 


two to six years old.most all with A.R.O. records, 
also a few yearlings. I must move them, and 
will price them right. 

JOHN L ELSBREE, MILAN, PA. 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered Holsteins. fresh and 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Pled ige No, 
48710 who is at the head of our herd. m has 
22-1b. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also eartond 
of Grade Springers due April and ‘Mav. 





Vandervort’s Dispersion Sale 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


May 24, 1912 

















PAUL CALAMO KORNDYKE 49342 


and Champion at Hartford, Conn., as a yearling ; 2d at Syracuse, N. Y., as a 3-year- 


old; 3d at National Dairy Show, Chicago; I1., 


1911. He also headed 2d prize 


Breeders’ Herd (all animals bred by exhi bitor) at the National Dairy 
show, 1911, making him one of the best individuals of the breed. 


The above bull, with 25 of his daughters, three sons and 57 others 


equally as good, will be sold. 


This is to be an Absolute Dispersal Sale. 


5—Head-85 


Where can you go and get this grade of stock? Paul Calamo Korndyke is a 
grandson of Pontiac Korndyke, with three daughters making over 37 lbs. butter in 
7 days (the only bull having any) and 25 of these cows carrying calves to that great 
sire Sir Veeman Hengerveld 36158, whose first 40 daughters averaged over 22 lbs. 
butter in 7 days of which only 3 were aged cows, the rest heifers. 


Here is something pretty near right 


The calves are worth more than you will pay for the dams. 
be such another opportunity offered. 


E. A. VANDERVORT 


For catalogue address 


E. A. HUTCHINS 
Fieldman 


There never wil! 


Remember the place. Remember the dat. 


H. Mason Knox 


SIDNEY, N. Y. Sales Manager 


When writing for catalogue be sure to mention the American Agricul turist. 














never does. 


Consider—The herds 
SALE: 


can produce. 








| 





Stop—Consider—Wait 


Stop—A wise man changes his mind and the other kind 
No, you misunderstand us. 
mistic boosters and not pessimistic knockers. 


they are the greatest and largest in the world. 


The personnel of the contributors, also their reputation 
to back their statements by making good. 


The herd sires: the best that money and experience 


That every animal must be as represented or no sale. 
Our reputation is at stake. 


That every animal must be a regular breeder or your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Wait—For the JUNE SALE and see what a magnificent 
lot of animals we offer. 
foundation stock will be sold. All ages, 
highest quality of breeding, healthy, sound and right, 
great records and greater breeding and individuality. 


Breeders Consignment Sale Company 
New York State Fair Grounds, June 6 and 7, 1912 
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Purse Bred, Registered, Tuberculin Tested 


Cleveland & Co., Sales Managers Kelley, Perry, Haeger 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Write for Catalog today. 


We are opti- 


that consign to THE BIG JUNE 


You are not the loser. 


> 


Many of the contributors 
both sexes, 


Auctioneers 


Mailing list closes May 25, 1912. 




















Durocs 


in herd. Am offering spring boars and 





JOHN R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 
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- 





FH. Thoouoe & Son, Pirlew Farm, Holland Patent, N.Y. 
ars 


1 RE GT BA 


te Tam ad 


from oldest exhibition 


Two 1911 Grand Pong ion 
Boars and Ohio 8 te Fair 
and Suaeenesons! ‘Winners 


herd in the United 


Holsteins =:::7- 


bred stuff, Their Grandsire has over 50 A. Sen 0 
Staten, and several proven sons. 


FARM, BOX 10, LIMA, OHIO 
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year- 


hers 
Sale. 
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LIVE 


CATTLE ae 


[AKESIDE STOCK FARM _ HOLSTEIN - FRIESIANS 


if ou Want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
and quality, write E..A. POWELL, 904 


W. Genesee Si., Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, M. ¥. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1990) 
"e offer exceptionall otpentegnens 7 in choise 
year! 2 ing Welfers bred an of Belle Ke : =e phy — 
4 ndson e orndy’ being 8 
od come | ule twa 87 -Ib. cows. Others are sired by our 
previer herd sires, Milk & Butter ‘King and King | Nand 
gerveld. The Milk and Butter King has twenty offic 
dauchtera, one of them holding the World's record three~ 
id ilk record, of - A Tbs. milk in seven days and 3025 fo 
th ; days, making 26 123 lbs. in seven days-and 106.233 Ibe. 
fo th irty days. dame are A. RB. O. dams.. 
Will be giad to send extended pedigrees 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


offers a bull calf born Jan. 16, 1912, en marked, et 
ra gy good size and in fine condition. Artis De K. 

« ker 2a 7 whose dam is Buttercup Sr hothihde 
74928 eg porn? days; ena whose sire's re 
Bes uty Piesert! Tbs. she being the best Popes eine 
fa: us Priliy. Daim of calf is Lucy Pietertje Cl Pauline 
9007 with-ean A. R. O. record of 19.14 Ibs. She isa 
ia. -hter of Sadie Vale Concordia and her dam hasan 
ecord of 22.346 lbs. butter in 7 days. "his calf's dam and 

s dam average over 26 ibs. butter in 7 days and I will sell 


; registered and transferred for $30. 
HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., West Winfield, N. ¥ 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springers 
—these are high-grade stock — have also 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. Dams. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Ee. J. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N.Y. 


ARare Chance 


8, one week to six mos. old from $25 up, sired by 
ebe Veeman King Beryl, whose two nearest dams 

He is brother to Phoebe 
4 née, who has just made the world’s 
Toe. aes Ve ES fat,in junior 
, year-old tome on both sides. 
te your wants. iff i. WICkWIRE, “UBB ROSVILLE rhe 





and- 
0. 














We have just received from the printer a 
Fine! giving the pedigrees of our 


75 Finely Bred Young Bulls 
a oz our hbor need one, send for this catal 
seleck those whose age and breeding suit you, - 
ll quote you goowe nd »w prices. We can re 
a r the Holst 
ec 0) steins. 
BTEVENS 1 BRO’ THERS CO., Liverpool, N. ¥. 


Dairymen Improve Your Herd 


oe a Grandson of Hengerveld DeKol 
) six 3-ib. daughters, one on of Toaties 
Peru Iam a 0 Born Jan 19h) 
sort SUNS 25,1911, $65.00. Born April ris. oy pe. oe. 
if these are not what you want, ask for it, as 
some other fine individuals. 


C. L. Bailes, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N.Y 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
ne (1) earload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E.C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


you want the Best money can buy, write,or 
better still,come and look at some of the song 
and daughters ters of Sir Rag tke Korndyke 
from $76.00 up, with Dams .Records. 
ADAMS, Munxnsville, N. ¥. 























100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


at will give satisfaction. W.H.Wickham, State Hill, N-Y. 


REGISTERED WOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


High-class individuals. World record A. R. O. 
ood lines. We need stable room and will 
ice these calves accordingly. 


E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Holstein Yearling Bu 


Register over half white, by 
heavy Sing dames. Price very low. 


Ivory R. Foster, Owego, N. Y¥. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


fers H. oe Bull, born gon: ist, 1912, Senge record 
71.30 at 2 9 ah sos at 3 years. Sire G Son to 
He ngerveld Del Deko and King Price $60. 

A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, N. ¥. 














Bora Feb. 22, 191%, Fine individual, 

ye ‘- grown, is sired by Sir 

BULL C ey ge ly od 

aver 2 Toe, in 90 and only 3 ere 

ull age, hash. BO. seed ot TF oS ee, 92 Cater 8 
ar-old ae fs from well-bred large record 


POLAND, > = ¥. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


u The Greatest Dairy 
Send for FREE Mlustrated 
Holstein-Friestam Association. Box 115. Brattleboro, Vt. 


Orchardale Stock Farrn 
offers . J. Bull Calf, born Nov. 12, 1911 i, Mies | Lace 


Dam. Grandson to PEG, fo, Mengervend Be 
Frank Murray, West Winfield, N. ¥. 


and King Seah 
Son of a 25 Ib. ; Ib. 3-Year-Old—For Sale 











Ideal Lelia DeKol, 
te mo. Pree enon \ aren mieereng car, 
“vines. BROWN BROTHERS, Canton, St.Lawrence County.¥.Y. 





A. R. 0. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


= Set we 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
mics y eae and heavy-producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
trom 8000 to’14; ap Ibs.. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


World’s Record Bull Calf 


We offer a 6-mos.-old son of Christmas Tobe 2d 
61841, the new world’s record 10-year-old cow. 








IH. - PHELPS & SON, VERNON, N. Y. 
Sire of King § Se mg Be ~~ 


batt Caves Set 


ters avera: at 2 years, 17.96 ibs, of Sone? 7 
v H in ething that 


re. If oundation some 

, write for full partiow- 
is coipiiees price 
3. A. Stanton 7 Sons, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


Pioneer Farms 


Foung balls sired 27, Prince Hazel Rerndyee Bo. No. 
61255 from dams with A. R. O. records from 

Ids. butter in 7 days at prices that will please 
Special offering—Young bull 8 mos. old from a 

dam for 20. Write, B. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, a.Y. 











[Grade Holsteins 


We have several carloads of the best young cows 
that money will buy. If you want thie kind, 
come and see them. Prices upon application. 


.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland,N.¥. 


HINGHEY HOMESTEAD Of ets two (2 large ana 


Sir Clyde Prince 











Friesian qoatling bulls gts 

(whose dam has 26.81 | a n 7 days) 

and out of dams with 17 end 21 t bs. at 3y 

old. Write - Lene iy and prices. 

w. Ss. O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 

»” 7-8 Holstein heifer 

Bros. Herd Sale eeies 90.00 exch. 8 reg. Hol- 

stein cows. 8 head reg. young stock aud 60 high-grade some. 


a. = marked like reg. cows and will milk 40 to ar) Tbs. of 
milk y- Come and sce for yourself. Reagan Bros., Tully N.Y, 


For Sale: GUERNSEYS 


BULL CALF—Dropped March Ist, 1912 
Sire: imp. Billy's France of the Hougue, 


Dam: a Paymond’ ’s Cloth of Gold, 39296. 








BULL CALF— February 29th, 1912 

Sire: Imp. PP BD France of the Hougue, 
— (2193 

pe, 


A itayinond’ s Clara of the Ter 


BULL CALF—Dropped March 15th, 1912 

Sire: Imp. Pg France of the Hongus, | 
14362 (2193 

Dam: Flotilda of Grasslands 21848, 


A number of padeb-yeur females for sale 
out of Imported cow 


perches ~ At: ee Crete, Conn. 





ispMENTS 
WERKSHIRE SWINE 





(23) 
MULE FOOT SWINE 





White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are for r sbioueees and 
they are Bt roa by o> > 


Pee) lel 


Write for what yeu want te W. W. BLAKE AREOOLL, Ber. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES (0 25095." 
and a few choice 
bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
tT. 3d. BEBE, Collins, New York 
omestead [jerd 


BERKSHIRES He7c7 Hositey «s 


Spring pigs, both sexes. Send for circular. 
C. H. HAYES & CO., 7 Moffatt Ave., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and Jong 
pigs not akin; pia; Depuies breeding out of great 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 




















NCherspion He Hoes 
Herd of 
Ls b oan the beat most paint- 
4005 H, DUNLAP, Bex B,  Ulamspert, Chie 
MULEFOOT HOGS 
Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 


o IC SWINE 














e Be Spring pigs. L.B.Silver’s 
Famous premium strain. Prices reasonable. Qual- 
ity A No. |. _ F. C. WHITE, Cincianates, N.Y. 














YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported stock, short nose type. hone 





pate r Tes : Order opeien } “44 7 
ces 8 pot san ou + 
that counts. J. i A at une Ise 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


JACKS ano MULES 


Raise mules and get rich. 18 
Jack and Mule farms under 
one ag where can 













Fall pigs sired by 
prize- winners at 
Yio State Fair 
and out of sows that have produced winners. Some of 


these are show pigs. Pairs not akin. 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, 


AND POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars cows and and piss igs of the best lines of breeding. 
eavy fleeced Delaine sheep. 

Cc. OWEN "CARM N, Trumansburg, N. Y. 

Large, smooth, prolific 

. 

POLAND-CHINAS sore ee une 
Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, - Farmdale, Ohio 


LA Boats Servicg 


Orient, Ohio 











MINAS. 1 Toosting Herd 
@ Spring Sows, bred or 
Oo MoLaughlin, leasantville, O 





AS ° Sows bred, > 2 A. 9 
special price on 3 shows. Ae BA 





DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


25-Duroc Bred Sows-25 


od bred to State Fair winning boars that weigh 
700 to 900 Ib. Bred for March and April! far- 


3 r, Spring -~ , Wt. 225 to 300 Ibs. Price $35 to 





. Service boars, pig® all ages. 
all iene from cholera. 


C. 3. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville, Obio 


DUROC-J ERSEYS 


Big growthy ones. Sired by Col’s Pilot Wonder 7th, 
whose ‘sire won second at Internationa! 1911, and first 
at Illinois state fair. Young pigs, both sexes 
both sexes, sire L. & C’s Ohio Chief 


6. H. HAYES & CO., MOFFATT AVE., BINGHAMTON, H.Y 
oy twice foi fo Chief 

Lid URE ole tion nef t. Tip Tie Yop’ Notchet and Red ~ 
rice $10. by to oye 00. Bos better in Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES fonticce st Sign tet. 


ing dams, $30.00. J. B. THOMPSON, Columbia Station, @hic 

















jERsey BULL CALF 


tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
dai, also & + A. yaa. 


@ora an Spring Farm t Creek, N. W- 


Jersey Bull Calves 


peste mn ancora 
at Farmers’ Prices. 
Penshucat lien, Narberth, Penn. 


1856 — RIVERSIDE AYRSHIRES —1912 

— ——_ from qooned cows and sepemes 

sires at farmers have won more zes 

than any herd in in United Beates < 

3. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N.Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 











BERKSHIRE SWINE 


wil | Large Berkshires at Highwood 


No Agtuet C008 unless Large Eno: Whea 





the U. 8. boars of mense 
size and tonal quality which to ey the 
native stock of it purchased them from our 
herd. The selection for the Government was ® 


by a representative of one of the largest Chicago 
packing bomees. Isn’t this Se te of Be 

need? animals a 850 

all sold, service boars young stock on 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y 


LEE PREMIER 11th 











sow of tne 3 7 eg at the ¢ World's Pair, 

Menotin Farm, Washington Millis, N. Y¥. 
Berkshire Pig s $8 
gene ae ae . 





ects they are for sale. 
BERKSHIRES = 5 
Sk oe 


SEAR MEY AERTS 


I have 



















DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale ; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


State Fair ion. The bi ae kind 
+ An fer — tog rensomabie.” ‘tee arenes | 
bP. BM. DREISBACH, PF. 0. Box 7 pa ner 8 


SHELDON FAR 


Service 
Cc. E. BARNES, 


Woodland Durocs P'#* of both sexes, also service 
boar } year “ ~ N. Y. State 


, E. Bowen, k. F. o. 2, Syracuse 








REGISTERED BURGCS, 
Ry, £ ~ '"S sexes 
f breeding. 


MOxiord, 3 Y. 














be seen 440 head fine e 
Jacks, Jennies and mules l¢ 
to 17 hands . Good ones. 
Stock Guaran . Write for 
prices today. Address 
Mrekler’s Jack Farm, 
West Elkton, Obie 
Branch. Barnes’ Clinton, Ind. 





A very —- 3 lot 
y 


FOR.SALE *.%"335 


for breeding, we give free serdies by Imported 
Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





SHEEP 


Dorsets 


BREEDERS 





Purchase a Dorset Ram and mate him 
with your ewes this spring to raise fall 
lambs that sell for a high price during 
the winter months. 


Yearling rams with 
dense fleeces, good conformation and 
large bone ready for service. We won 
first prize on Get of Sire at Ohio and 
New York State fairs, 1911, and at 
Chicago Internatiopal, 1911, we won 
every first prize except one. 


Heart's Delight Farm 
Cc. £. Hamilton, Mer.. ; Chazy, N.Y. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H. L. WARDWELL, Box 1¢, Springfield porta 3 


Aubrey Farm Shropshir 


30 yegrting rams, yearling and older ewes, A fine 
lot of early lambs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Corre- 
spondence solicited 

J. G. STACEY, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 


GOAT BREEDERS 


Mitch Goats 


Toggenbarg Kids. o4 oat. 7-4 blood; finely marked; 
ned. ARRETT, Bedford Hills, N. ¥. 








R. D. 2, 











AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 
At the world’s greatest gohoet and become inde- 





Fora Term ons July 2th. Write today 
or ee JONES NAT'L SCH 
Blvd.,Chicago,Carey M : 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





ih t oy fas 
I were mere bor” 
a and o 


aon 
Clam 


1000 breeders in one flock and house The MA, 


Have borne and do found out where Fo Cake. STOR 47 


Busbel weighs 6) Ibs, TR 
There is Nothing Old-fashioned about the Darlington Egg Farm 


OTH HOT WATER MACHINE hatching ot 
ue brooder 


? If you are tuterosted in &8.C, White 
Please doy’t be a clam Imagine a clam 
out your map. DA INGTON was here before 
le (God bless’ em) are just like their 
that made you wish for a long life. 
ocked and our latch-s(rings are always 


chicks for you 
water In two tiers. ge that for size 


that even with kindness. T house, hot 
makd the DODO giad ft fe extin Ordera For faes for hatehing is or 1000—can be filled at x -4 Orders for 
booked ahead. The kind thas li 


chicks must be 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM, Alfred P. Edge, Box N, DARLINGTON, MD, 





Day Old Chicks 


From Kenotin Strain 8. C. W. Leghorns. 
$10.00 per 100 or 15 cents each 


Eggs for Hatching 


cereal! sorted, A -¥, he 
fo per i ee one Ginest laying Breeding 


Kenetin Farm, Washington Milis, N.Y. 
S.C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 





High cl fred Ten range utility ai 10¢ each 
iB any quan’ 4 
Vancrest Farm, Salt Point, N. V. 





HAT hundred, 8. C. Rocke, per is 
2 
Ser 1h, $5.00 per hiandired. ee 


Blythewood Farms, Pittsfield, Mass 


BARRED & WHITE ROCKS 


pos 



















See 
werk ee. | 








Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Livable Kind” 
S.C.W.Leghorns - - - ~- $12.50 per 100 
White Wyandottes- - - - ~- 15.0 ” 
Imperial Pekin Ducks - - - 200“ “ 


RATCHING EGGS 
Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 


strain (Foung’s vi via FE. ORNS anus 
atthe New York air 1908. en 


teld 184 per Ae Feus 
the world’s beet, uElity a 


Write for dectla 


White Horse Farm 














ot 




















ou have e 
= and ol ake wind is is 


wind for. the Aer- 
en than the supply 
and repairs for the. gaso- 


gasoline, oil, batteries and re- 
Pairs in ls Ai for 150 head of stock with a 
~ gasoline engine, will buy an 8-foot Aermotor 
every year, and you are still to the bad the 
amount of time you spend over the gasoline 
t the line engine has its place on the 
— Potwithstanding the fact that 100 people 
maimed or killed with gasoline where one 
mg injured iy a windmill, and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasoline where none 
ere? by a oe. For the bine ss supply, 
windm: e thing. Thousands of farmers ° 
who have done their first power pumping by a OTHING in the world 
gasoline engine have become tired of it and are ° h ] 
buying windmills. That is one reason why our gives so muc. p easure 
windmill business increases from year to year. j 
We can furnish you much testimony like the for so little money as tobacco. 


following: 
Devine, Tex., Dec. 16, 1911. ; : x 
eee Teed Dee. 1081. And where in the wide ZB 
graph of one of the oldest 1 d . 5 

Windia tn {nie country— world can you invest 9 cents 

ng the fir ermotor 
in Medina County— . *-¢ t 
vss pp. ae ny and draw as big a dividend r~ lf 





for hundreds of bead of eat- 
r hundreds of he 0 
tle, It was put upin the year of pleasure as from a sack 
gl Rg 2 ee 
rao 
repaira this mill nes ever of good oO d 
need are one smal) gear | 
and a rocker arm, the total | 
cost of which wie42.50. This GENUINE 


Aermotor is sti!l running and i} 

doing good service, furnish- i 

Hous oscar. | || ‘BU LL DU RHAM 
7 LovIs GACONET. 


ment like this resending, SMOKING TOBACCO 


Forty “‘rollings’’ in each 5-cent muslin sack 














e 






















































































—whether rolled in cigarettes or tucked away comfortably in 








your pipe? 





Just look at it in plain figures. 





eit course, there are places where a —— 10 ordinary ready-made cigarettes «+ 5 cents 


We wil fursish seit, Slee = mane ceaias 10 better ready-made cigarettes ~ - 10 cents 


which costs but $37.50 complete, so it can be set ° ° 
te pumping in 30 minutes. Or we will furnish Vv -made cigarettes 25 cents 

ou a pump jack—the best on bapa 10 more expenae ready ye 
e. 


wat Aermotar Oo... Chioneo. | 40 of the very best possible cigarettes 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. pone, ee rolled from one 5-cent sack = 
= cents 


“Bull” Durham - 


FERTILIZERS | A book of ‘‘papers”” . gue Be Se ee Oe 


P ‘ the solid pleasure of a pure, 
AND CROPS|| |) fics, Sieeee Shion Rost Se 
ea -cent muslin sack. tobacco that for over, fifty. 

. P A ee ; two years has delighted more 

The Science and Practice | ff Ti ae §=— millions of men than all other 


of Crop-Feeding J” thi va bins | high-grade tobaccos combined. 


i . His) | That plain muslin sack holds 
oe Seetaes san ae i " a “Bull” coken--* Bull” Durham 


Chemist af the New Yeok AgneaRaral Experiment AX wy —— Wi 2 oy will hold your loyalty for a lifetime. 






































During the past ten years, many 
books have been published relating 


_ ~ - bi d er 
to soils, crop growing and fertilizers, RQ a 
each treating some special, limited - . Fa. A  PHackolls Miche = | 


phase. At no time in the history of 











this country has the growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 













































































mation among progressive farmers. y 
To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke’s ie ce 
































time has there been such eager in- : ; beds A 
quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- iT ae ’ s ae iN il il in | 


examination will show that the au- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere collec- 
tion of recipes rent fi the number of 

pounds of different fertilizing mate- | | [a 
Bea ee od th Th, 3 oo crop. 

e boo as been written from the 
standpoint that,. while plant foods We Want Someone 


constitute a most important factor in 

crop growing, there are other vital ood 

factors pa ag — eoremesy rn in Your Neighborh to Build Up 
or contro e effectiveness wit 

which a aes utilizes the plant food a Permanent Business 
furnished i Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of We have work for men and women, girls 


detailed information, systematicall 
arranged, clearly presented, very full ead boys—work that pays and is pleasant 


and up-to-date, It is ted to meet 


the needs of students © desire to There is no advance money required; no 

obtain a good chemical knowledge of fake promises; no misrepresentation; the busi- 

of farmers, who care only for the ness is backed by a company with over seventy 

practical applications: The teachings | | years of square dealing. 

oi the pg Rin ar a ones ond Accept this proposition and do your share omeet sie tt = 
of *all factors entering into the prob- | | 224 you will make money—big money, too— 

lems discussed, in addition, you develop a permanent business 


Iiustrated, 54x 7% inches. 710 pages. a pee and it’s yours as long as you 
Net $2.50 


Write gquickly—now—today, because some- eine = 
. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY cue clan talght got in ahead of you—address for FREE SAMPLES ox one dire 
F Adktand Bide, THE -IEt Sone a New York City Local Agency Burea 
ICULTUR | a Manufacturing 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST = : 
When You Write Advertisers Reesor wis farts 
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315 Fourth Ave, - - New York,N.¥. 


I ee Sa Se 9° at a Resi a. 3 PSs tae 





